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DEATH? 


The search giant is launching a venture 
to extend the human life span. 


That would be crazy—if it weren't Google 
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GENERATIONS OF INCOME GENERATION 


At 65 — an age when many retire — Franklin Income Fund is still going strong. 

The fund was launched in 1948, offering investors the potential for long-term growth and 
current income. Since that time the fund has never missed a single dividend payment — 
something our investors, many of whom are in or preparing for retirement, have come to 
rely upon.’ 

To learn more, contact your financial advisor or visit franklintempleton.com/fi65. 


FRANKLIN INCOME FUND 
Overall Morningstar Rating™ 7/31/2013—Class A’ 
Out of 584 U.S.-domiciled Conservative Allocation Funds 





kk ke FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
Momingstar Ratings measure risk-adjusted retums. The Overall Momingstar Rating™ for a fund INVESTMENTS 
is derived from a weighted average of the performance figures associated with its 3-, 5- and 
10-year (if applicable) rating metrics. Past performance does not guarantee future results. < GAIN FROM OUR PERSPECTIVE? > 





You should carefully consider a fund's investment goals, risks, charges and expenses before investing. You'll find this and other information in the fund's summary 
prospectus and/or prospectus, which you can obtain from your financial advisor. Please read a prospectus carefully before investing. 


All investments involve risks, including possible loss of principal. The fund's share price and yield will be affected by interest rate movements. Bond prices generally move in the 
opposite direction of interest rates. Thus, as the prices of bonds in the fund adjust to a rise in interest rates, the fund's share price may decline. Changes in the financial strength of a 
bond issuer or in a bond's credit rating may affect its value. Investments in lower-rated, higher yielding instruments include higher risk of default and loss of principal. These securities 
cary a greater degree of credit risk relative to investment-grade securities. Stock prices fluctuate, sometimes rapidly and dramatically, due to factors affecting individual companies, 
particular industries or sectors, or general market conditions. 


1. Dividends will vary, depending on the fund's income, and past dividends are not indicative of future trends, 


2. Source: Morningstar® 7/31/13, For each fund with at least a 3-year history, Morningstar® calculates a risk-adjusted return measure that accounts for variation in a fund's monthly 
performance (including the effects of all sales charges), placing more emphasis on downward variations and rewarding consistent performance. The top 10% of funds in each 
category receive a Morningstar Rating™ of 5 stars, the next 22.5% receive 4 stars, the next 35% receive 3 stars, the next 22.5% receive 2 stars and the bottom 10% receive 1 star. 
(Each share class is counted as a fraction of one fund and rated separately.) The Fund was rated against 584, 499 and 205 funds and received Morningstar Ratings of 4, 3 and 4 
stars for the 3-, 5- and 10-year periods, respectively. Morningstar Rating™ is for Class A shares only; other share classes may have different performance characteristics. © 2013 
Morningstar, Inc. All rights reserved. The information contained herein is proprietary to Morningstar and/or its content providers; may not be copied or distributed; and is nut warranted 
to be accurate, complete or timely. Neither Morningstar nor its content providers are responsible for any damages or losses arising from any use of this information. 


Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc., One Franklin Parkway, San Mateo, CA 94403 © 2013 Franklin Templeton Investments. All rights reserved. 








A New Beginning 


EVERY NEW EDITOR OF TIME GETS HIS—OR HER— 
chance to reimagine it, and there has never been a 
more exciting time to do that. 

TiMeE now reaches an audience its founders 
could only have dreamed of: 50 million people 
around the world, in print, online and via mobile 
devices. That’s partly because of the growing de- 
mand for news you can trust, stories that move 
you, photos you can’t forget and exploration of 
ideas and individuals who are shaping how we 
work, play, learn, love, save, vote and parent. I be- 
lieve Trme’s mission is more vital 
than ever—not just weekly but 
daily, hourly and by the minute 
when news is breaking. 

Our purpose is in our very 
name. Time is valuable; people 
are busy. We all know we need to 
stay on top of the news because 
we're living through a period 
of historic change, with events 
that have enormous impact that 
we can’t escape and can’t ignore. 
And while there is a vast amount 
of information available, all that 
data can have the perverse ef- 
fect of making us feel less aware, 
less informed, unsure of what to 
believe or whom to trust. Later 
this fall, we willintroduce anew, 
more powerful Time.com to in- 
crease the speed, volume and 
depth of our coverage. 

It’s no secret that the media 
have fragmented in recent years, 
that audiences have been split into tribes and that 
more and more people get their news from ever nar- 
rower outlets. But I believe there is still a national, 
indeed global, hunger for authoritative voices that 
speak to the country and the world, ask sharp ques- 
tions, tell hard truths, go where others can’t and 
turn a light on the people whose influence you feel 
even if you've never heard their names. 

Time has always told stories through people. 
And we are living through the most immense 
transfer of power from institutions to individuals 
in history. You want to fight crime, make music, 
preach a sermon, publish a memoir, learn particle 
physics or solicit startup funding for a line of wal- 
lets made from recycled bicycle inner tubes? The 
access and influence you need are at your fingertips. 
Technology has picked the locks of power, and we 
have barely begun to figure out what that means— 
other than that the stories just keep getting better. 











Gibbs, Time’s 17th 
managing editor 
since its founding in 
1923, is the first 
woman to hold the 
position 








If individuals are compelling, so are the forces 
that are reshaping nations: the pursuit of scarce re- 
sources, the emergence of remote-control warfare, 
the flow of money and the flow of talent, and the 


recognition that global security depends not only | 


on alliances and armies but also on making sure 


children—girls as well as boys—can get to school. | 


Here, too, history appears to accelerate, from the 
rise of Africa to China’s growing pains, from Bra- 
zil’s emergence as a Western giant and Russia’s re- 
newed swagger to the remaking of the Middle East. 

I think that in the U.S., to the 
extent there is such a thing as a 
national mood, it reflects an abid- 
ing concern with how detached 
our politics feels from the real- 
ity of our lives. Time approaches 
hard questions with a conviction 
that smart people of good willcan 
disagree fiercely—but that dis- 
course can be reasoned, enlight- 
ening, even entertaining, I don’t 
believe debate divides us; it draws 
us together, because the premise 
is that we are looking for the best 
answer, for our communities and 
for our country. Build more wind 


ize pot or crack down harder on 
drugs? Break up the big banks 
or leave them alone? The rough, 
brassy nature of our politics 
masks a quiet but profound com- 
mitment Americans have to prog- 
ress, to figuring out what works. 

I come from a family of teachers, and I believe 
ideas matter. The good ones deserve reverence and 
the bad ones defiance. So Iam committed to using 
every new tool—and those not yet invented—to 
engage readers in a conversation with the world’s 
best thinkers about what’s new, what’s smart, 
what’s scary, what’s stirring, and I will always in- 
vite you to help us, challenge us, correct us, join us. 

You can find me at ngibbs@time.com. 


Ch 


Nancy Gibbs, MANAGING EDITOR 
_- J 


farms or drill more wells? Legal- | 
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—Shelby, 9 yrs old 
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The Voyager 1 
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‘Make no GOOD WEEK : 4 
mistake: we are BAD WEEK It WadaS yust CTdaZy. 


all agreed— 
TODD BRUNDIDGE, eyewitness to the 
shooting rampage by Aaron Alexis, left, at the 
Washington Navy Yard; the former Navy 
reservist, who had been treated for 
mental-health issues, gunned down 12 people 
before being shot and killed by police 


and that includes 
Russia—that 
there will be 















w NSA 
f JOHN KERRY, Alleged spying 
¢ US. Secretary of State, prompted Brazil's 
suggesting that President | President to ; Amount, in cash and traveler's 
Obama will strike Syria postpone her checks, returned by a 
if Bashar Assad fails White House homeless man after he found 


to turn over the country’s visit it stuffed into a backpack 
chemical weapons 


_ ‘The Affordable Care Act ... was an issue in last year’s 
election, and the candidate who called for repeal lost.’ 


BARACK OBAMA, in a recent speech at the White House, asking Republicans to stop fighting Obamacare 
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| ~The entire city is | 
_ virtually isolated — 20. siewed msettas 
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Why Rebel Infighting 
In Syria Is Good 
News for the U.S. 


BY ARYN BAKER 


For the Obama Administration, 
one of the hardest challenges in 
Syria has been to tell the good guys 
from the bad among the rebels 
fighting the regime of President 
Bashar Assad. The al-Qaeda-aligned 
Islamic State of Iraq and Syria (ISIS) 
has long been recognized as one of 
the most potent rebel groups, and 
its presence on the battlefield is a 
key reason the U.S. has hesitated 

to arm the opposition. On Sept. 13, 
the jihadist group issued an online 
statement declaring war, this time 
against its own allies: the Free 
Syrian Army, the Western-backed 
moderate rebel group that launched 
the fight to overthrow Assad. 

ISIS’ declaration came in the 
wake of mounting protests, led by 
more-moderate rebels, against the 
jihadists’ harsh implementation 
of Islamic law in the towns they 
control. Abdul Rahman Mattar, an 





The Comeback 
Species 


U.K. researchers say they've 
successfully begun to 
reintroduce a short-haired 
bumblebee 25 years after 

it became nearly extinct in 
Britain. But this isn’t the first 
species that's been brought 
back from the brink. 






Briefing 


Aleppo-based human-rights activ- 
ist, estimates that dozens have 
been killed in clashes between the 
two groups over the past several 
months. “People don’t want to 
replace one dictatorship with an- 
other,” he tells TiME over Skype. “I 


cannot understand how ISIS is for- 


getting about fighting the regime 
in order to fight everyone else.” 
In the short run, an ISIS-FSA 
split could weaken an opposi- 
tion movement significantly 
outmatched by regime forces. 
But it could also present an op- 
portunity for moderate groups 
to distance themselves from the 
jihadists, who are unpopular in 
Syria and also hurt the rebels’ 
cause in Western eyes. If a moder- 
ate opposition group comes to the 
fore, Syrians will no longer feel 
they have to choose between an 
autocratic dictatorship and an 
Islamist state. And the U.S. can 
aid the rebels without fear of in- 
advertently supporting America’s 
enemies. —WITH ADDITIONAL 
REPORTING BY RAMI AYSHA 


4 rebel climbs 
through a wall 
in the Qastal 
al-Harami 
neighborhood 
of Aleppo on 
Aug. 13 








HOW THE 
WORLD 
SLEEPS 


The National 

} Sleep Founda- 
tion tapped 

WBA Research 

to survey 1,501 
people in six 
countries on 
their nighttime 
rituals. Some 
choice results: 
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92% 
Mexicans 
who say 

fresh scents 
relax them 
in bed 


66% 
Japanese 
who sleep 

<7 hours on 
work nights 


te 7 


47% 
Americans 
who meditate 
or pray 
before bed 








The Explainer 
Egypt’s Sinai Problem 


The territory has increasingly 
become a powder keg since the 
January 2or1 revolution. Here's 
how things got so bad and why 
government forces are trying to 
stabilize the region. 


TREATY FALLOUT In the 1979 
peace deal, Israel returned Sinai 
to Egypt, with the caveat that it 
remain a demilitarized buffer 
zone; it did until Israel allowed 
Egyptian tanks in during the 
2011 unrest. 


RAMPANT LAWLESSNESS Lax 
oversight has made Sinaia haven 
for Bedouin militants, Islamist 
extremists and insurgents from 
Hamas-run Gaza, who launch 
rockets and grenades at Egyptian 
forces almost daily; recently 
they’ve hit Israel too. 


UNDERGROUND NETWORK The 
groups have built concealed 
tunnels from Gaza to Sinai, 
which are used for weapons 
smuggling; since June, security 
forces have destroyed more than 
152 tunnels. 





WHITE-TAILED EAGLE 
Scotland 

The last native specimen 
was shot in 1918; in 1975, 
conservationists started 
trying to reintroduce the 
bird of prey. Finally, this 
past summer, two of the 
birds bred a male chick 
after nesting in a secret 
location in Fife—but overall 
numbers remain low. 


PRZEWALSKI'S HORSE 
Mongolia 


Commonly known as the Asian wild horse, it 
became extinct in the wild in 1969 thanks to 
a harsh climate, hunting and losses of 
habitat and water. It was reintroduced in 
1993 through imports from European zoos 
and is now ruled endangered. 


| 


GREAT BUSTARD 
U.K. 

The world's heaviest 
flying bird went extinct in 
the 19th century because 
of hunting, but a reintro- 
duction project begun 

in 2004 paid off in 
2009, when two 
chicks were born. 
Fox predation remains 
a concern. 
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By Cleo Brock-Abraham and Andrew Katz 
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ITALY The Costa Concordia cruise liner sits upright on Sept. 17 in the harbor of Giglio Porto after salvage operators 
were finally able to flip it up—more than a year and a half after it capsized on Jan. 13, 2012. Thirty-two people 
were killed when the 114,000-ton ship ran aground. The righting operation was the world's largest of its kind. 


Photograph by Andreas Solaro—AFP/Getty Images 


Degrees Fahrenheit 
that Prince Harry 
endured during a 
20-hour stint in a 
cold chamber to 
prepare for a South 
Pole trip in November 
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KIHANSI SPRAY TOAD 
Tanzania 
The creature was declared 
extinct in the wild in 2009 after 
a dam blocked spray from a 
waterfall that created its natural * 
habitat. It's now breeding —, 
again after a makeshift % 
sprinkler system was installed 
and toads from the U.S. 
were released 





‘The ties that 
bind us together 
cannot be 

undone without 
enormous cost.’ 


MARIANO RAJOY, 


Trending In 


POLITICS 
In Fresnillo, Mexico, 
Benjamin Medrano 
was elected the na 
tion’s first openly 
gay mayor; his main 
goal is to reduce 
gang violence 


DIPLOMACY 
North Korea's 
Kaesong 
Industrial 
Complex reopened 
to South Korean 
employees after 
its tension-fueled 
closing in 


@ April 4 


me 






MUSIC 
Beyonce's 
bodyguards 
intervened after 
» afantried 
to pull the 
singer 
olfstage 
in Sao 
Paulo 


ECONOMY 
Spain's public debt 
reached arecord-high 
§ rillion in June; 
that’s roughly 92% of 
the country’s GDP 


Unchecked 
Aggression 
The Navy Yard 
attack and our 
broken security- 
vetting system 


BY MARK THOMPSON 
AARON ALEXIS WAS ACTING 


alone when he got inside 
Building 197 at the Washing 


ton Navy Yardand broke outa | 


Remington 870 pump-action 
shotgun, killing 12 people 
and wounding three. But oth 
ers opened the door for him: 
Alexis gained access to the 
sprawling compound thanks 
to the security clearance he 
had obtained while in the 
Navy and retained afterward 
as a military contractor. 
Alexis’ behavior should have 
led someone to revoke his 
clearance months ago—but 
no one was paying attention. 
Here is the world’s worst- 
kept secret: the military’s 
security-clearance system 
is utterly, tragically broken. 
Army Major Nidal Hasan, 
armed with a secret clearance 
and an FN 5.7 semiautomatic 
pistol, showed warning signs 
well before he killed 13 people 
at Fort Hood in 2009. Army 
Private First Class Bradley 
Manning, arrested in 2010, 
and NSA contractor Edward 
Snowden, a fugitive since 
June, had top-secret clear 
ances before they absconded 
with the nation’s secrets and 
shared them with the world. 
“Too many folks are slipping 
through the cracks,” Sena 
tor Jon Tester, the Montana 
Democrat who serves on the 
Homeland Security Com 
mittee, said after the Navy 
Yard murders. “They are not 
just threatening our national 
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security but our personal se 
curity as well.” 

Part of the problem is 
sheer demand. The number 
of government-issued clear 
ances has soared since 9/11. 


| There are now 4.9 million U.S. 


security clearances, up 15% 
since 2010, when the total 


| was first released. The nation 
| has chosen to gather more 


intelligence and classify more 
information, all in the name 


| of protecting its citizens. The 


result: hundreds of thousands 
more people need clearances 
every year to collect, assess 
and manage all those secrets. 
There isn’t much follow 


| up. Within hours of Alexis’ 
| death, reporters uncovered 


details about his three arrests 


| (two involving firearms), his 


repeated Navy misconduct, 
his visits to the Department of 


| Veterans Affairs for psychiat- 


ric issues and, a month before 
the shooting, his call to police 
that showed a growing para 
noia. Despite that troubled 
record, he held on to the secret 


THE PENTAGON 
ADMITS IT CAN'T 
ASSESS AND ACT 
ON BEHAVIORAL 
SIGNS OF AN 
INSIDER THREAT 


clearance he was granted in 

| 2008 shortly after joining the 
Navy. That’s because Alexis’ in 
fractions didn’t spark the kind 
| of formal legal proceedings 

| that might have compelled the 


feds to revoke his clearance, 


| Pentagon officials say. 


The Navy Yard shooting 


| revealed another of the dirty 


little secrets of the whole 
military-clearance game: the 
terms of having a clearance 
are much too generous in the 
first place. Under Pentagon 
rules, Alexis’ secret clear- 
ance was valid for ro years, 


| whether or not he stayed in 


the service. (A harder-to-get 
top-secret clearance is good 


for only five years.) Nor did it 


we 
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Oversight and aftermath First responders flood 
D.C.’s Navy Yard minutes after the shooting 





LANDOY 


LEXIS: 


A 


SNOWDEN: THE GUARDIAN/AP 


GETTY IMAGES (2 


MANNING 


HASAN 


a £ 


come with any requirement 
for additional background 
checks by the government 
during the decade that fol- 
lowed. Which means Alexis’ 
clearance followed him into 
civilian life, where it helped 
him get the job as a computer 
technician that gave him ac- 
cess to the Navy Yard. Once 
you get cleared, it’s easy to 
stay cleared. 

And who usually per- 
forms these background 
checks? Another contractor, 
most likely. The Office of Per- 
sonnel Management (OPM), | 


the federal agency that over- 
sees about 90% of the federal 
government’s background | 
checks, outsources 3 out 
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| nances, from sex and drugs to 
| online behavior. The OPM of- 
| ficial in charge of the process 





SLIPPING 
THROUGH THE 
CRACKS 


The deadly Navy Yard shooting 
is only the latest example of 
missed signals in our 
government-clearance system 


~~ 


a 


MAJOR NIDAL HASAN 
The Army-trained psychiatrist 
killed 13 people at Fort 
Hood, Texas, in 2009. The 
shooting followed numerous 
warning signs of his 
increasingly radical views. 





PFC BRADLEY MANNING 
In 2009 the Army intelligence 
analyst was sent to Iraq, where 
superiors ignored signs that 
he was becoming troubled in the 
months before he leaked 
thousands of military secrets. 





of 4 toa handful of private 
companies. Those companies 
conduct the investigation and 
pass on what they find to the 
hiring agency. The agency 
decides whether an applicant 
passes muster on the basis of 
13 categories ranging from 
emotional stability to fi- 


EDWARD SNOWDEN 
| A background check on the 
NSA contractor who leaked 
explosive top-secret 
documents failed to turn up 
his online opposition to 
government surveillance. 





told Congress in June that 

“there is a lot of gray area” AARON ALEXIS 

associated with clearance The computer tech's history of 

dard legal and mental problems 

standards, didn't prompt the government to 
Though deeply flawed, revoke the secret clearance 

backgrou nd checks aren’t he used to access the Navy Yard 

cheap. They cost taxpayers and iil 22 peaple. 

about $1 billion annually. 

Nearly 30% of the clearances 


are for top-secret work, and 
each check costs about $4,000 
to conduct—five times as 
much as secret or confidential 
clearances. Even more worri 
some is that the background 
surveys are being approved 
faster now, raising further 
doubts about whether they 
are as thorough as they need 
to be. Last year some 800,000 
clearances were granted or 
renewed, and the average 
time for most clearances has 


| dropped from 165 days in 2006 
| to 53 days in 2010. A 2009 Gov- 


ernment Accountability Of- 
fice report found that 87% of 
Pentagon checks for top-secret 
clearances had insufficient 
background documentation. 
Patrick McFarland, the OPM 
inspector general, has told 
Congress that there is “an 
alarmingly insufficient level 
of oversight” in the process 
that “is a clear threat to na 
tional security.” 

After the Navy Yard shoot- 


| ing, the Navy, the Defense 
| Department and the White 
| House all ordered reviews. 


“We do not have a firm 


| enough background-check 


system,” President Obama told 
Telemundo. 

The Pentagon concedes 
that more needs to be done, 
especially when it comes to 
detecting in-house threats. 
“There is not a well-integrated 
means to gather, evaluate 
and disseminate the wide 
range of behavioral indica- 
tors that could signal an 
insider threat,” the service 
has concluded. That warn 
ing is especially bitter for 


| the families of the dozen 


| WASHINGTON 


Americans killed at the Navy 
Yard; it came nearly four years 
ago, in the Pentagon review 

of the massacre at Fort Hood. 
—WITH REPORTING BY ZEKE 
MILLER AND ALEX ROGERS/ 
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BY NOAH RAYMAN 
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and even brands and 
to the masses _ charge for professional 
SINCE ITS LAUNCH IN 2006, Jargony lingo like RT insights. 
Twitter has amassed hundreds and @reply can dissuade 






of A-list users and the kind of 
cultural cachet—excuse us, 
#cachet—that most tech compa- 
nies can only envy. Now the real 
work starts. 

As the San Francisco—based 
outfit readies for its initial public 
offering, announced Sept. 12, 
analysts have already valued 
Twitter at roughly $10 billion (or 
10% of Facebook’s IPO value). But 
those lofty expectations don’t 
guarantee success. 

Right now, Twitter has more 
than 200 million active users and 
takes in less than $1 billion an- 
nually. Max Wolff, chief econo- 
mist at wealth-management firm 
ZT Wealth, reckons its primary 
moneymakers are tweets, trends 
and accounts that companies and 
individuals pay to promote—all 
businesses that are solid but not 
booming. (Twitter declined to 
comment.) 

Once Twitter is publicly 
traded, however, there will 
be pressure to grow that user 
base and leverage its assets— 
especially the treasure trove of 
data on who's buzzing about 
what when—to earn money. To 
that effect, it has already acquired 


new users. Expect to see 
more features like the just 
launched Conversations, 
which shows related 
tweets in chrono- 
logical order. 








Offer live-TV 
/ tweets later : 
' Twitter's great for real-time TV 

chatter, but what if you're watch- 
ing on delay? A potential new fea- 
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"5 Ga t Refine | ture, which some have nicknamed 
companies like Trendrr (social- tuigeted ante . | Twitter DVR, could allow users to 
media analytics) and MoPub (mo- Twitter, like Facebook? sin , replay an old stream of tweets in 
bile ads). But the rest of Twitter's 4 Gevlabielpobition to adiasé sync with whatever recorded 





broadcast they're watch- 
ing (including ads, 
potentially). 


road to riches is pretty wide open. 
Time spoke with several industry 
analysts to break down some 
strategies it will likely embrace. 






tise to users according to inter- 

est: You follow @TacoBell? Well 

| here's a sponsored tweet from your 
local franchise! (Or perhaps even 

\ an embedded video.) The trick will | 

. be to ensure that ads aren’'tso | 

. frequent or invasive that j 

_ they alienate longtime 
S users. fp 
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Syrian refugees 





at=tajeMYColUlm-jelejelelas 


This mother and child are two out of two million 
refugees who have fled from the fighting in Syria. 
WFP is scaling up its operations to provide food assistance 
inside Syria and for the ever-growing number of refugees 
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Please help. Together, we can ensure that people 
who have already lost so much don’t also lose hope. 


Text AID to 27722 to give $10 to 


World Food Programme 





icy follow us @WFP 


4 Join us on Facebook 


WFP supports refugees in 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon 
and Turkey through food 
assistance and food vouchers. 
We need to raise around 
US$30 million a week to keep 
the whole operation running. 


WFP 
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Fighting Hunger Worldwide 


$10.00 donation to the World Food Program USA. Charges will appear on your wireless bill, or be deducted from your prepaid balance. All purchases must be 
authorized by account holder. Must be 18 years of age or have parental permission to participate. Message and Data Rates May Apply. Text STOP to 27722 


to STOP. Text HELP to 27722 for HELP. Full Terms: mGive.org/T. Privacy Policy: mGive.org/P 
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Business 


Toys With Smarts Collectible 
high-tech playthings are a hit 


with kids 


BY ELIANA DOCKTERMAN 


DISNEY’S NEWEST MR. INCREDIBLE TOY 
doesn’t look all that different from your 
average Happy Meal trinket. But an RFID 
chip inside is making him irresistible to 
kids. That’s because the figurine, part of 
the new Disney Infinity series, can beam 
information to game consoles. Mr. In- 
credible and the 16 other characters 
currently for sale act like memory cards, 
storing saved games. A child’s individ- 
ual game-play progress makes each toy 
unique (and valuable) to its owner. 

Toys and consumer electronics have 
long overlapped. But ahead of the 2013 
holiday season, the proliferation of 
connected gadgets has led toa surge in 
so-called smart toys that adopt some of 
the chips, sensors and software found in 
smartphones. These products combine 
the store-window “I have to have it” im- 
pulse with the addictive, repetitive game 
play of video games and apps. 

That formula is generating hundreds 
of millions of dollars in sales. Activision’s 
Skylanders—a series similar to Infin- 
ity that launched in 2011—brought in 
$750 million in 2012. Disney’s version, 
released this August, yielded an estimated 
$30 million in sales in just two weeks. 
Wedbush Morgan analyst Michael 
Pachter predicts the two companies will 
tally as much $2 billion in sales of both 
franchises by the end of the Christmas 
season. (Overall, the toy industry gener- 
ates about $20 billion in annual U.S. sales.) 

It’s not hard to see why these products 
are so lucrative. A starter kit costs $75 to 
$100; individual figurines cost $xo to $15. 
What's more, Disney has a deep bench 
of beloved characters to choose from for 
years to come—including those from 
Marvel Comics, Star Wars and its own 
animation studios like Pixar. (Skylanders, 
meanwhile, already offers 100 different 
figurines.) “We know the kids who come 
in here by name because they're here so 
often, asking their parents for more and 
more of the toys,” says Jose Denizard, 
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DISNEY INFINITY 
Disney's Skylanders rival 
was released Aug. 18; 
its starter pack goes for 

$74.99 


who works at a Manhattan GameStop. 
“We're always out. It’s a cash cow.” 

A number of startups are also trying to 
cash in, Founded by former Pixar employ- 
ees, San Francisco-based ToyTalk recently 
released the Winston Show, a game- 
show-style iPad app for young children. 
Its voice-recognition technology allows 
kids to have conversations with cartoons 
as you might with the iPhone's Siri. This 
month, Plumzi, another Bay Area ven- 
ture, is releasing an app that pauses an 
otherwise normal TV episode and asks 
the viewer to help Nickelodeon characters 
by swiping the screen or speaking into 





SKYLANDERS SWAP FORCE | 
A starter pack of the new 
Skylanders, coming out 
Oct. 13, costs $74.99 






SPHERO 2.0 
The new version of 
the iPhone- and iPad- 
controlled robotic ball, 
which was released 
Aug. 14, costs $109 


the mike. And Orbotix, based in Boulder, 
Colo., sells a zippy remote-controlled 
sphere that can be piloted via iPhone. 
The question now is whether these 
toys are just a fad, inevitably bound to fall 
out of favor like Pokémon, Beanie Babies 
or, for that matter, Teddy Ruxpin before 
them. Pachter, the analyst, doesn’t think 
so. By merging toys with technology that 
can be upgraded, companies are setting 
themselves up for the long haul, he says. 
And games aimed at youngsters rather 
than fickle teens tend to have more stay- 
ing power. Or as Pachter puts it, “Every 
8-year-old can be replaced by a 6-year-old.” 


HP recommends Windows. A : 
intel 





Dressed for business. 


introducing the HP ElitePad. Unleash your productivity. Thanks to a suite of productivity-enhancing accessories 
like Smart Jackets, you can have a desktop PC experience when you're in the office or a nimble and light tablet when 
you're anywhere else. The new HP ElitePad is powered by Intel Inside® with Windows 8' and business-grade security 
Because being ready for what's next matters. Learn more at hp.com/go/elitepad/time 





HP Expansion Jacket HP ElitePad Rugged Case HP ElitePad Docking Station HP ElitePad Productivity Jacket 





Make it matter. / 








Leadership 


Since 1945, Mutual of America has successfully | 


served the pension and retirement needs of 
our customers as they plan for a financially 
secure future. They recognize our dedication to 
the values that also make our country strong: 
service, leadership, trust, innovation and caring. 


Visit mutualofamerica.com or call us at 1-866-954-4321 to learn more. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
Your Retirement Company 


Mutual of America® and Mutual of America Your Retirement Company® 
are registered service marks of Mutual of America Life Insurance Company, 
a registered Broker/Dealer. 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022-6839. 
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:. Ray Dolby 


:| The sage of stereo 


MA 


OMBERG/GETTY 


SUMMERS: Q 


Films are more than just moving pictures. Sound, from songs to swish 
ing swords to crashing cars, brings cinema to life. And without Ray 
Dolby, who died at 80 on Sept. 12, those sounds wouldn't have achieved 
the immersive magic to which moviegoers are now accustomed, 

When Dolby founded his namesake audio lab in 1965, his first goal 
was to eliminate tape hiss, an annoying buzz that plagued magnetic 
recording. The noise-reduction system he arrived at put his company on 


the map. By the early 1970s, it had adapted the process for film and intro- 


duced what we know as surround sound. Rather than simply hearing a 
sound track, audiences could be enveloped by it. The technology helped 
movies like Star Wars transport us to new worlds and forever raised the 
standard of movie sound. Dolby Labs continued to introduce audio 
innovations as its founder earned dozens of patents, an Oscar, several 
Emmys anda fortune Forbes estimated at $2.3 billion. 

Go to the movies and you'll see—and hear—for yourself. There’s a 
reason that no matter how famous the stars may be, the logo of Dolby’s 
company often fills the screen first. —LILY ROTHMAN 
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DIED 

Sheldon Hackney, 
79, historian and 
former chairman 

of the National 
Endowment for the 
Humanities, who 
initiated a “national 


conversation’ to 





DIED 

Reiko Douglas, 

77, Japanese-born 
entertainer. On U.S 
talk shows in the '60s 
and "70s with husband 
Jack Douglas, she 
was famed for her 
charming struggies 
with English 





DIED 
Chin Peng, 88, 
Malaysian communist 
guerrilla chief who 

led rebellions against 
Japanese invaders 
British colonial 

rule and even the 
independent Malay 
government in the 
1940s and '50s 


ESTABLISHED 

The Guinness World 
Record for highest 
peak decibel level 
(136.6) ever recorded 
at a stadium, by 
Seahawks fans at the 
CenturyLink Field in 
Seattle on Sept. 15 


DIED 

Marshall Berman, 
72, philosopher, 
Marxist cultural 
historian and author 
of the 1982 book 

All That Is Solid Melts 
Into Air, about the 
emergence of the 
modern world. 


DIED 

Eiji Toyoda, 100, 
president of Toyota 
Motor Corp. from 
1967 to 1982 

He helped make 
the company a 
significant player on 
the global stage. 


Larry 
Summers 


The man 
who won't be 
Fed chief 


Economist Larry Summers 
has always been a polarizing 
figure. Fans call him a genius, 
bold crisis manager and serial 
achiever: he was Treasury 
Secretary under Bill Clinton, 
president of Harvard and 
director of President Obama's 
National Economic Council. 
But Summers, who was the 
front runner to be chosen by 
Obama to head the Federal 
Reserve Board, also came to 
represent the revolving door 
between Wall Street and 
Washington that many people 
find problematic in the post- 
Lehman era. His perceived 
friendliness toward the 
financial sector and his role as 
the chief intellectual architect 
of deregulation under Clinton 
generated enough opposition 
among liberal and even 
moderate Democrats that 
Summers withdrew his name 
from consideration. His role in 
crisis management during the 
2009 banking collapse means 
that Summers remains, as one 
insider notes, “the guy the 
President calls” when he 
needs to make big economic- 
policy decisions. He just won't 
be calling him to take one of 
the nation’s most important 
Jobs. —RANA FOROOHAR 











COMMENTARY / WORLDVIEW 


_ Fareed Zakaria 








Not the Time for Big Sticks 
Obama should hold the bravado and respond 


reasonably to lran’s conciliatory signals 


WHEN THE OBAMA ADMINISTRATION 
was selling the case for military ac- 
tion against Syria, it used every ar- 
gument it could come up with, from 
preserving international norms to 
preventing another Holocaust. Most of these were 
exaggerations or bad history, but one could have 
dangerous consequences for U.S. foreign policy. 

Almost every senior U.S. official—President 
Obama, John Kerry, Chuck Hagel—asserted in 
some way that we had to act militarily in Syria to 
preserve U.S. credibility with Iran. There is amoun- 
tain of scholarship in international relations that 
has carefully examined the notion of maintaining 
credibility—and most of it concludes that there is 
little gain in doing something simply to maintain 
credibility. Countries know that circumstances dif. 
fer wildly in international relations and that what 
you might do in one situation says very little about 
what you might do in another, different situation. 
You really don’t need to attack country A to let coun- 
try B know that you're a tough guy. 

What credibility did the U.S. gain by invading 
Iraq and then persisting in the mission when it 
was falling apart? What credibility did it gain by 
escalating with troops and money in Vietnam, 
largely because of concerns about reputation? If 
Washington uses careless rhetoric, the solution is 
not to follow up with careless military action just 
to be consistent. That does not impress people. It 
tells them that the U.S. is proud enough to throw 
good money after bad. 





Obama officials to thump their chests about 

credibility because for the past few months, 
the Iranian government has been sending remark- 
ably conciliatory signals. These started with the 
election of Hassan Rouhanias President, which was 
a repudiation not simply of President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad but also of the ruling Iranian estab- 
lishment. During the campaign, Rouhani vigor- 
ously attacked the most hard-line candidate in the 
race, Saeed Jalili—thought to be the favorite of the 
Supreme Leader—for being unable to come to an 
agreement with the international community 
and ease any of the sanctions arrayed against Iran. 
“It is good to have centrifuges running, provided 
people’s lives and livelihoods are also running,” he 
said in a debate, to great applause. 
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pi: HIS HAS BEEN A PARTICULARLY BAD TIME FOR 





DEALMAKER 





“The tranian 
people ... will be 
happy to build trust 
and repair relations 
with the United 
States,” Rouhani 
said. “Both nations 
need to think more 
about the future 
and try to sit down 
and find solutions 
to past issues and 
rectify things.” 





Rouhani met with 
Ronald Reagan's 
National Security 
Adviser, Robert 
McFarlane, when 
he visited Iran to 
negotiate a secret 
arms deal that would 
become the Iran- 
contra scandal. 


TO READ MORE 
BY FAREED, GO TO 
| time.com/zakarla 














Since his election, Rouhani has been sending | 
conciliatory signals every few days. He has ex- | 
changed letters with Obama. A Sept. 4 tweet froma | 
Twitter account said to belong to the Iranian Presi- 
dent wished Jews everywhere.a blessed New Year. 
He announced that the Foreign Ministry would 
take charge of the nuclear negotiations, wresting 
them from the more hard-line national-security 
council. He spoke of the importance of flexibility 
in negotiations with the West and transparency in | 
Iran’s nuclear program, which means he would be 
willing to allow in international inspectors. Ger- 
many’s Der Spiegel has reported that he is prepared 
to shut down the Fordow nuclear-enrichment plant 
altogether in return for a relaxation of sanctions. 

Of course, Rouhani is not the man actually 
running the country; that’s the Supreme Leader, 
Ayatullah Ali Khamenei, who is deeply anti- 
Western and anti-American. But he is also a smart 
and sophisticated politician who wants to stay in 
power by limiting internal discontent. And so, on 
Sept. 17, Khamenei said Iran would engage in “he- 
roic leniency” to try to come to an agreement with 
the international community. He also affirmed, 
“We do not believe in nuclear weapons because 
of our beliefs, not for the sake of the U.S. or other 
countries, and when we say that no country should 
possess nuclear weapons, we ourselves are definite- 
ly not trying to possess them.” 

Now of course this could all be camouflage and 
smoke screen. But there is another possibility. The 
international sanctions against Iran are hurting the 
country badly. Tehran’s support for Bashar Assad’s 
brutal regime in Syria is costing Iran money and 
arms every month and has tarnished its legitimacy 
at home. The Arab Spring, for all its problems, has 
put the spotlight on Iran’s Supreme Leader, who has 
been in power for 24 years. One of the chants heard 
in Tehran two years ago was “Mubarak, Ben Ali, 
now it’s time for Sayyid Ali [Khamenei].” In these 
circumstances, defusing some tensions, easing the 
sanctions and reviving the economy would be ex- 
tremely useful to the regime in Tehran. 

At the very least, the Obama Administration 
should come up with a reasonable offer that would 
signal to the Iranian people that if the regime is 
willing to credibly forswear nuclear weapons, ordi- 
nary Iranians will have a brighter future. But it is 
difficult to sound reasonable while you are beating 
the drums of war. a 
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For people with a higher risk of stroke due to 


Atrial Fibrillation (AFib) not caused by 
a heart valve problem 








| was taking warfarin. But | wondered, 
could | shoot for something better? 


NOW | TAKE ELIQUIS® (apixaban) FOR 3 GOOD REASONS: 
1 ELIQUIS reduced the risk of stroke better than warfarin. 
2 ELIQUIS had less major bleeding than warfarin. 





3 Unlike warfarin, there’s no routine blood testing. 


ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding which can be serious, 
and rarely may lead to death. 


Ask your doctor if ELIQUIS is right for you. 


ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who have atrial 
fibrillation, a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


» Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking to the doctor 
who prescribed it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS increases your 
risk of having a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, 
prior to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. Your 
doctor will tell you when you should stop taking ELIQUIS 
and when you may Start taking it again. If you have to 
stop taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may prescribe another 
medicine to help prevent a blood clot from forming. 


» ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be serious, and 
rarely may lead to death. 


» You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take ELIQUIS 
and take other medicines that increase your risk of bleeding, 
such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
SSRIs or SNRIs, and other blood thinners. Tell your doctor 
about all medicines, vitamins and supplements you take. 
While taking ELIQUIS, you may bruise more easily and it 
may take longer than usual for any bleeding to stop. 


« Get medical help right away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding: 

- unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a long 
time, such as unusual bleeding from the gums; 
nosebleeds that happen often, or menstrual or 
vaginal bleeding that is heavier than normal 

- bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

- red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools (looks like tar) 

- coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks like 
coffee grounds 

- unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; headaches, 
feeling dizzy or weak 


» ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


» Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you have: 
kidney or liver problems, any other medical 
condition, or ever had bleeding . 
problems. 


Tell your doctor if you are pregnant or breastfeeding, or 
plan to become pregnant or breastfeed. 


» Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain types 
of abnormal bleeding or have had a serious allergic 
reaction to ELIQUIS. A reaction to ELIQUIS can cause hives, 
rash, itching, and possibly trouble breathing. Get medical 
help right away if you have sudden chest pain or chest 
tightness, have sudden swelling of your face or tongue, 
have trouble breathing, wheezing, or feeling dizzy or faint. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch, 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional Important Product Information on the 
adjacent page. 


Individual results may vary. 
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Visit ELIQUIS.COM 
or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 
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IMPORTANT 


FACTS 


Eliquis. 
(apixaban)tablets 


BONLY 


The information below does not take the place of bey with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare professional knows 
n 


the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS® may fit 


questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 


to your overall therapy. Talk to your healthcare professional if you have any 





What is the most important information 
| should know about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Do not stop taking ELIQUIS without talking 
to the doctor who prescribed it for you. 
Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. 
Your doctor will tell you when you should stop 
taking ELIQUIS and when you may start taking 
it again. If you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your 
doctor may prescribe another medicine to help 
prevent a blood clot from forming. 
ELIQUIS can cause bleeding which can be 
serious, and rarely may lead to death. This is 
because ELIQUIS is a blood thinner medicine 
that reduces blood clotting. 
You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you 
take ELIQUIS and take other medicines that 
increase your risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, 
nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (called 
NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), heparin, 
selective serotonin reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) or 
serotonin norepinephrine reuptake inhibitors 
(SNRIs), and other medicines to help prevent 
or treat blood clots. 
Tell your doctor if you take any of these 
medicines. Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you 
are not sure if your medicine is one listed above. 
While taking ELIQUIS: 
* you may bruise more easily 
+ it may take longer than usual for any bleeding 

to stop 
Call your doctor or get medical help right 
away if you have any of these signs or 
symptoms of bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 
* unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts 

a long time, such as: 

* unusual bleeding from the gums 

* nosebleeds that happen often 

¢ menstrual bleeding or vaginal bleeding 

that is heavier than normal 

* bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 
* red, pink, or brown urine 
+ red or black stools (looks like tar) 
¢ cough up blood or blood clots, 


¢ vomit blood or your vomit looks like coffee 
grounds 


* unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain 
+ headaches, feeling dizzy or weak 


ELIQUIS (apixaban) is not for patients with 
artificial heart valves. 


What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine used to reduce 
the risk of stroke and blood clots in people who 
have atrial fibrillation. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe and effective 
in children. 


Who should not take ELIQUIS? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

¢ currently have certain types of abnormal 
bleeding 

* have had a serious allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. 
Ask your doctor if you are not sure 


(PRET SEAR 8 STS EI PE eS 
What should | tell my doctor before taking 
ELIQUIS? 

Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if 
you: 

« have kidney or liver problems 

have any other medical condition 

have ever had bleeding problems 

are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. It 
is not known if ELIQUIS will harm your 
unborn baby 

are breastfeeding or plan to breastfeed. It is 
not known if ELIQUIS passes into your breast 
milk. You and your doctor should decide if 
you will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. You 
should not do both 

Tell all of your doctors and dentists that you are 
taking ELIQUIS. They should talk to the doctor 
who prescribed ELIQUIS for you, before you have 
any surgery, medical or dental procedure. 
Tell your doctor about all the medicines you 
take, including prescription and over-the- 
counter medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other medicines 
may affect the way ELIQUIS works. Certain 
medicines may increase your risk of bleeding 
or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 


How should | take ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as prescribed by your 
doctor. Take ELIQUIS twice every day with or 
without food, and do not change your dose or 
stop taking it unless your doctor tells you to. 
If you miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as soon 
as you remember, and do not take more than 
one dose at the same time. Do not run out of 
ELIQUIS. Refill your prescription before you 
run out. Stopping ELIQUIS may increase your 
risk of having a stroke. 


RL SE 
What are the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS? 
+ See “What is the most important infor- 
mation | should know about ELIQUIS?” 
* ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash or severe 
allergic reaction. Call your doctor or get 
medical help right away if you have any of 
the following symptoms: 
* chest pain or tightness 
+ swelling of your face or tongue 
¢ trouble breathing or wheezing 
+ feeling dizzy or faint 
Tell your doctor if you have any side effect that 
bothers you or that does not go away. 
These are not all of the possible side effects of 
ELIQUIS. For more information, ask your doctor 
or pharmacist. 
Call your doctor for medical advice about side 
effects. You may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 
This is a brief summary of the most important 
information about ELIQUIS. For more infor- 
mation, talk with your doctor or pharmacist, 
call 1-855-ELIQUIS (1-855-354-7847), or go to 
www.ELIQUIS.com. 
Manufactured by: 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
Marketed by; 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 
and 
Pfizer Inc 
New York, New York 10017 USA 


COUMADIN® is a trademark of Bristol-Myers Squibb 
Pharma Company. 


&® Bristol-Myers Squibb Ga 
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PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This independent, non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patients with financial hardship who 
generally have no prescription insurance. Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www.omspaforg for more information. 


© 2013 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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AN ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY 


photographs trom the archives of 
With Reminiscences by Rosanne Cash and John Carter Cash 


LIKE YOU'VE NEVER KNOWN HIM 





Hidden for years in the vaults of Columbia Records were never-before-seen photos and unheard 
tracks from Cash's legendary career and personal life. Through its first collaboration with Sony 
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IN PERSON, IT 
CAN BE A LITTLE 
HARD TO HEAR 
LARRY PAGE. 


That’s because he has nerve damage in 
both vocal cords: one was paralyzed about 
14 years ago, the other left with limited 
movement after a cold last summer. This 
rare condition doesn’t slow him down, 
though it has made his voice raspy and 
faint. You have to listen carefully. But it’s 
generally worth it. 

Page, 40, is the co-founder and CEO ofone 
of the most successful, ubiquitous and in- 
creasingly strange companies on the planet. 
Google is, of course, in the search business, 
and more important for its profitability, it 
is in the online-advertising business. But 
it’s also in the mobile-operating-system 
business, the Web-browser business, the 
free-e-mail business, the driverless-car 
business, the wearable-computing busi- 
ness, the online-map business, the 
renewable-energy business and the busi- 
ness of providing Internet access to remote 
areas via high-altitude balloons, among 
countless others. Google’s corporate strat- 
egy is one part mainstream services and 
one part risky long shots. 7 

Page prefers to refer to Google’s more 
out-there ventures as moon shots. “I’m not 
proposing that we spend all of our money 
on those kinds of speculative things,” he 
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Page turn Co-founder and CEO Larry Page is pushing Google in new directions 


says during a rare interview at the Google- 
plex, the company’s Mountain View, 
Calif., headquarters. “But we should be 
spending a commensurate amount with 
what normal types of companies spend 
on research and development and spendit 
on things that are a little more long term 
and a little more ambitious than people 
normally would. More like moon shots.” 
This is why Google, in Page’s words, is not 
anormal type of company. 

At the moment Google is working on an 
especially uncertain and distant shot. It is 
launching Calico, anew company that will 
focus on health and agingin particular. The 
independent firm will be run by Arthur 
Levinson, former CEO of biotech pioneer 
Genentech, who will also be an investor. 
Levinson, who began his career as a scien- 
tistand hasa Ph.D. in biochemistry, plans to 
remain in his current roles as the chairman 
of the board of directors for both Genentech 
and Apple, a position he took over after its 
co-founder Steve Jobs died in 2orr. In other 
words, the company behind YouTube and 
Google+ is gearing up to seriously attempt 
to extend the human life span. 

Google isn’t exactly bursting with cred- 
ibility in this arena. Its personal-medical- 
record service, Google Health, failed to 
catch on. But Calico, the company says, is 
different. It will be making longer-term 
bets than most health care companies do. 
“In some industries,” says Page, who spoke 
exclusively with Time about the new ven- 
ture, “it takes ro or 20 years to go from an 
idea to something being real. Health care 
is certainly one of those areas. We should 





Far out A panoramic Google Earth display lets user 


shoot for the things that are really, really 
important, so 10 or 20 years from now we 
have those things done.” 

It's worth pointing out that there is no 
other company in Silicon Valley that could 
plausibly make such an announcement. 
Smaller outfits don’t have the money; larg 
er ones don’t have the bones. Apple may 
have set the standard for surprise unveil 
ings, but excepting a major new product 
every few years, these mostly qualify as 
short term. Google’s modus operandi, in 
comparison, is gonzo airdrops into deep 
“Wait, really?” territory. Last week Apple 
announced a new iPhone; what did you do 
this week, Google? Oh, we founded a com- 
pany that might one day defeat death itself. 

The unavoidable question this raises 
is why a company built on finding infor 
mation and serving ads next to it is spend- 
ing untold amounts on a project that flies 
in the face of the basic fact of the human 
condition, the existential certainty of ag- 
ing and death. To which the unavoidable 
answer is another question: Who the hell 
else is going to do it? 


New Horizon 

GOOGLE’S FONDNESS FOR MOON SHOTS, 
and its ability to take them, can be attrib- 
uted in large part to Page himself. When 
he was a Stanford computer-science grad 
student, his insight that the most relevant 
Web pages are those with the most links to 
them became the basis of a remarkably pre- 
cise search engine, which he created with 
fellow studert Sergey Brin. Google became 
a company in 1998 and a phenomenon 





irtually look around the world 


shortly thereafter. Page served as its chief 
executive until 2001, when tech veteran 
Eric Schmidt was brought in from soft- 
ware giant Novell. Even then, the uncon 
ventional troika of Page, Brin and Schmidt 
raised eyebrows, but the power sharing 
led to Google’s monster growth years. In 
April 2011, Page reclaimed the CEO title, 
and Schmidt became executive chairman. 

The effect of Page’s leadership at 
Google was immediately clear. In 2012 the 
company closed a massive $12.5 billion 
acquisition of troubled handset maker 
Motorola Mobility in a bid to begin manu 
facturing its own hardware. Page also re- 
shaped Google’s management structure, 
creating the so-called L Team (L for Larry) 
of top managers. There were notable de 
partures, including employee No. 20, Ma 
rissa Mayer, who left to run Yahoo. Most 
important, Page has shown that Google, 
long criticized as a one-trick pony depen- 
dent on serving ads, can grow its other 
businesses. Most of its $50 billion in rev 
enue still comes from search-related ads. 
Analysts estimate that YouTube is a $4 bil- 
lion business, and Android, its mobile 
operating system, is estimated to bring 
in an additional $6.8 billion from use on 
smartphones. 

Beyond all that is the simple fact that 
Page is uncommonly ambitious and im 
patient, and he wants the company he cre- 
ated to be as well. “For me, it was always 
unsatisfying if you look at companies 
that get very big and they’re just doing 
2 one thing,” says Page. “Ideally, if you have 
= more people and more resources, you can 
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get more things solved. We've kind of 
always had that philosophy.” Longtime 
Google observers tend to agree. “Guys 
like Larry don’t focus on preserving 
value; they just work on building new 
value,” says Ben Horowitz, co-founder of 
venture-capital firm Andreessen Horow 
itz. “It’s the advantage of having made 
something from nothing.” 

Google has never tried to solve any 
thing quite as far afield as, well, mortal 
ity. The idea of treating aging as a disease 
rather than a mere fact of life is an old 
one—at least as a fantasy. And as a sci 
ence? The American Academy of Anti 
Aging Medicine has been around since 
1992, but the discipline it represents has 
yet to gain much of a foothold in main 
stream medicine. Research has been slow 
to generate results. Consider Sirtris Phar 
maceuticals, a Cambridge, Mass., compa- 
ny built around a promising drug called 
SRTSo1, a proprietary form of resveratrol, 
the substance found in red wine and once 
believed to have anti-aging properties. In 
2008, GlaxoSmithKline snapped up Sirtris 
for $720 million. By 2010, with no market 
able drug in sight and challenges to exist 
ing resveratrol research, GlaxoSmithKline 
shut down trials. Other anti-aging initia 
tives exist purely as nonprofits with no 
immediate plans for commercial products. 

Why would Google be able to get trac 
tion on aging when huge pharmaceutical 
companies haven't? Page himself doesn’t 
oversell his knowledge of the industry. 
“I don’t have as much personal expertise 
in the technology,” he admits. “I have 





Hands free Self-driving cars have already logged a half-million miles in testing 


some knowledge of it, just being in Sili 
con Valley.” Google has invested in gene 
sequencing company 23andMe, a startup 
co-founded by Anne Wojcicki, Brin’s wife. 
Andin February, Levinson and Brin joined 
Facebook founder Mark Zuckerberg and 
Russian entrepreneur Yuri Milner in orga 
nizing the $33 million Breakthrough Prize 
in Life Sciences, to “recognize excellence 
in research aimed at curing intractable dis 
eases and extending human life.” 

It’s a lot easier to take Google’s venture 
seriously if you live under the invisible 
dome over Silicon Valley, home to a world 
view whereby, broadly speaking, there 
is no problem that can’t be addressed by 
the application of liberal amounts of tech 
nology and everything is solvable if you 
reduce it to data and then throw enough 
processing power at it. 

The twist is that the technophiles are 
right, at least up toa point. Medicine is well 
onits way to becoming an information sci 
ence: doctors and researchers are now able 
to harvest and mine massive quantities 
of data from patients. And Google is very, 
very good with large data sets. While the 
company is holding its cards about Calico 
close to the vest, expect it to use its core 
data-handling skills to shed new light on 
familiar age-related maladies. Sources 
close to the project suggest it will start 
small and focus entirely on researching 
new technologies. When will that lead to 
something Google might actually sell? It’s 
anybody’s guess. 

What’s certain is that looking at medi 
cal problems through the lens of data and 
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statistics, rather than simply attempting 
to bring drugs to market, can produce star- 
tlingly counterintuitive opinions. “Are 
people really focused on the right things?” 
Page muses. “One of the things I thought 
was amazing is that if you solve cancer, 
you'd add about three years to people’s av- 
erage life expectancy. We think of solving 
cancer as this huge thing that'll totally 
change the world. But when you really 
take a step back and look at it, yeah, there 
are many, many tragic cases of cancer, and 
it’s very, very sad, but in the aggregate, it’s 
not as big an advance as you might think.” 
Page, in other words, is a man for whom 
solving—not curing—cancer may not be 
a big enough task. 


Spring Cleaning 

PAGE’S TENURE HAS NOT BEEN FREE OF 
controversy. Like some of its competitors 
in Silicon Valley, Google was caught up 
in a government-spying scandal earlier 
this year. Documents leaked by Edward 
Snowden revealed a National Security 
Agency data-collection program called 
Prism, which internal documents claimed 
offered direct access to the servers of tech 
firms, including Google. The company de- 
nies this characterization. “There’s some 
misunderstanding, probably, of people as- 
suming we were complicit,” Page says of 
the ongoing episode. “We've tried hard to 
correct those things. We work very hard 
to protect your data as a user.” In the wake 
of the revelations, Page and Schmidt have 
tried to walk a fine line, calling for greater 
transparency without explicitly criticiz- 
ing law enforcement. 

Page has also concentrated on avoid- 
ing flops like Wikipedia knockoff Knol 
and Google Buzz, a Twitter clone almost 
nobody wanted to use. He has done this, 
in part, by ratcheting down the number 
of new-product introductions and by ax- 
ing existing projects in periodic “spring 
cleanings.” (Both of those products, for 
instance, were killed.) He has, in a mem- 
orable phrase, declared his intention to 
put “more wood behind fewer arrows.” 
“When Larry co-founded Google, he was 
not ready to run Google,” explains ven- 
ture capitalist and early investor John 
Doerr of Kleiner Perkins Caufield Byers. 
“Today, I can’t imagine anyone doing it 
better than Larry Page.” (Doerr sits on 


Google's board.) Jeff Jarvis, author of What 
Would Google Do?, echoes that, noting that 
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YOUTUBE ('06) 
Acquired for $1.7 billion, 
YouTube has become 
the biggest video site 

on the planet. 

STATUS Trying to 

attract original 

content 


ANDROID ('08) 
Google offers its 
mobile-phone operating 
system free to handset 
makers like Samsung 
and HTC. 

STATUS The dominant 
mobile OS with 80% 
market share 
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Google's $12.5 billion 
purchase of the troubled 


handset maker is a bid to 


make its own phones. 
STATUS The Moto X, with 
customizable colors. 
shipped last month 
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‘GOOGLE HEALTH ('08) 
Digital medical records 
and health information 
that could be accessed 
online failed to take off 
with consumers. Was 
retired in 2011. 
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A failed attempt to 
merge instant 
messaging and e-mail 
aimed at workers. 
Google finally shut it 
down last year. 
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LOON ('13) 
Balloons transmit 
broadband Internet 
to remote regions 
from about 

12 miles (20 km) 
in the air. 

STATUS Still in 
development 
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tool was available 
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Page has been “ruthless” about nixing 
lackluster ideas. 

The new role model for Google prod- 
ucts turns out to be the oldest one in 
the store: search. Early incarnations of 
Google.com slaughtered competitors like 
AltaVista by being vastly more accurate. 
Other early hits like Gmail, with its abun- 
dant free storage, and Google Maps, with 
its Street View imagery, succeeded for 
similar reasons. Google is trying to prove 
that it can still do that. “Larry pushes us 
to have 1ox innovations—innovation 10 
times greater than what we have in the 
market today,” explains Johanna Wright, 
a vice president whose portfolio includes 
one of the company’s most important 
growth areas, mobile search. 

Most of the firm’s wildest ideas are 
dreamed up at Google X, which func- 
tions something like Google’s fantasti- 
cal subconscious. It’s a secretive research 
arm headquartered a three-minute ride 
from the main Googleplex on one of the 
company’s 1,000-plus brightly colored 
bikes. While Page tends to the entire 
business as CEO, Brin now devotes much 
of his attention to X, which he runs in 
partnership with scientist and entrepre- 
neur Astro Teller. Teller’s title—just to 
underline the operation’s stratospheric 
aspirations—is “Captain of Moonshots.” 
(Teller changed his name from Eric to As- 
tro, a reference to the AstroTurf-like buzz 
cut he sported in high school.) Except for 
his long hair, beard and mustache, he’s a 
dead ringer for his paternal grandfather, 
physicist Edward Teller, the father of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

According to Teller, Google X’s moon 
shots have three things in common: a 
significant problem for the world that 
needs solving, a potential solution and 
the possibility of breakthrough technol- 
ogy making all the difference. (Making 
money comes later.) Even a proposed proj- 
ect that meets all these criteria probably 
won't make the cut. “Sergey and I being 
pretty excited about it is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition,” Teller explains. 
“Depending on what it is, it might require 
consulting experts, it might require build- 
ing prototypes, sometimes even forming 
a temporary team to see where it goes and 
then saying to the team, ‘It is your goal to 
kill this idea as fast as possible.” 

Four big Google X efforts are public 
knowledge. There’s Google Glass, the 


Eye spy A user tries on Google 
Glass, which comes with a 
built-in camera 


augmented-reality spectacles that pack a 
camera and a tiny Web-connected screen 
you can peek at out of the corner of your 
right eye and control with your voice and 
gestures. Makani Power—astartup that the 
company invested in and then bought out- 
right in May—puts energy-generating wind 
turbines on flying wings that are tethered 
to the ground but circle 1,000 ft. in the air. 
Project Loon aims to deliver Internet access 
to remote areas of the planet by beaming it 
wirelessly from 39-ft.tall helium balloons 
hovering 12 miles in the sky. Though Cali- 
co is a Google X-style long shot, it will be a 
separate entity from Teller’s shop. 

But if you had to pick a Google X moon 
shot with the most plausible chance of 
permanently reshaping the way we live, 
it would be the self-driving automobiles. 
Page first became intrigued by the concept 
at Stanford in the mid-1990s and seems 
doleful that the idea was still up for grabs 
when Google got around to tackling it. “I 
think one of the big things we did is just tell 
people, ‘Hey, we're going to work on it. It’s a 
big deal. It should be done.’ We said we're 
going to actually drive on public roads and 
we'll do it safely. We're going to test it. We're 
going to prove these things are possible. 
That all could have been done 10 years ago.” 





To date, Google’s robocars, which use la- | 
sers and cameras to see other vehicles and 
even read road signs, have covered half a | 
million miles of road in California, Nevada 
and Florida. Spotting one cruising along 
side you on a Bay Area freeway—always 
with a human in the driver's seat just in 
case—has become a common enough 
occurrence that it’s no longer that big a 
whoop. Last fall, Brin declared that the 
technology would be far enough along for | 
“ordinary people” to experience it within 
half a decade. How Google might sell the 
technology was left unanswered. 

Google Glass, although more fully 
baked, is also still in a distinctly experi- 
mental phase. Brin wears them frequent- 
ly, and a few thousand people outside of 
Google own a $1,500 beta version. A few 
companies, such as Evernote and Twit 
ter, have written apps for the device. 
Glass won't go on sale in a less expensive 
commercial version until next year, but | 
already the way it enables users to see in- 
formation and capture images is raising | 
concerns about privacy. (Some users re- 
port that a common question from strang- 
ers is, “Are you recording me?”) Teller says 
the limited release of Glass is an attempt 
to jump-start a conversation about the 
technology before it’s part of everyday 
life. “I think if we're aspiring to take moon 
shots, designing things for today’s cultur- 
al norms, on any front, doesn’t make any 
sense,” he says. “You're not going to be able 
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to help society in a really big way if you're 
fully constrained by those things. But it 
is also not our mind-set that we're going 
to decide what the new cultural norm is.” 

Unlike present-day NASA missions, 
Google’s moon shots are unlikely to suf- 
fer from underfunding: the company has 
a $54 billion cash stockpile, not to mention 
dominant market share in its most impor- 
tant lines of business. But will any of its 
long-shot projects be the Google cash cows 
of tomorrow? Maybe. Google X, says Teller, 
“js not a philanthropic organization.” But 
neither is it picking projects based on ob- 
vious profit potential. “If you make some- 
thing a little bit better, people might pay 
you for it; they may not. But if you make 
the worlda radically better place, the mon- 
ey is going to come find you, in a fair and 
elegant way.” 


The Core 

IT’S NOT AS THOUGH GOOGLE’S MAIN- 
stream services—Search, YouTube, Gmail, 
Google Maps and Android—are languish- 
ing for lack of attention. “It’s funny, you'd 
think you'd run out of things to do in 
those core areas,” says Page. “But our core 
areas are so important to people: access to 
information, understanding the world, 
communications, interactions with other 
people, helping you with your work... It’s 
incredibly exciting to come in to work ev- 
ery day and work on those things.” Last 
year Google introduced Knowledge Graph, 
which lets its search engine understand 
and answer questions like “How tall is 
Justin Bieber?” Technologically, it repre- 
sents an advance as significant as Page and 
Brin’s original algorithm. Last Novem- 
ber, YouTube opened YouTube Space Los 
Angeles, a sprawling 41,000-sq.-ft. video- 
production facility housed in a rehabbed 
1950 aircraft hangar originally erected by 
Howard Hughes. Smaller YouTube Spaces 
have opened in London and Tokyo, with 
more on the way. “Programmers like to 
move to Silicon Valley,” says Robert Kyncl, 
who heads YouTube's content and business 
operations. “With creators, it’s New York, 
L.A., London, Mumbai, Tokyo. Those are 
their tribal areas. We felt like it was im- 
portant for us to have our physical tent in 
those areas.” ' 

Page says his primary responsibil- 
ity is to make sure that the entire orga- 
nization errs on the side of thinking big. 
“Larry always asks hard questions,” says 


ee 





Free riders The Google 
campus is stocked with bikes 
and Android-themed statues 


Brian McClendon, VP of Google Geo, who 
joined in 2004 when the company bought 
his startup and renamed its 3-D-mapping 
program Google Earth. “Sometimes he 
asks unreasonably hard questions. He 
forces you to think, ‘Did J actually get as 
much out of this plan as I could have?’ He 
does that even when you do great things.” 

Despite its founder’s emphasis on fo- 
cus, Google is not immune to distractions. 
In August, technology site All Things D 
reported that Brin and Wojcicki had sepa- 
rated, setting off an unprecedented flurry 
of coverage of their personal lives. More 
important, even juggernauts like Apple 
and Amazon have learned how willing in- 
vestors are to punish overly long-term bets 
by driving down a company’s stock price if 
they are displeased. So far that hasn’t been 
a problem: Google’s stock hit its all-time 
high in July at $928 a share. 

Page concedes that he’s been known 
to underestimate how tough it all can be: 
“I’m very optimistic and certain about 
things, so I always assume they’re going 
to get done quickly, but actually they take 
a long time.” He says he initially thought 
Google could whip up great software for 











next-generation smartphones ina year but 
learned that getting Android there was a | 
half-decade effort. Though it did get there: 
Android is closing in on an 80% share of | 
the smartphone market. 

Again, he sounds impatient. “Big 
companies—and maybe even Google 
too—we're not as good as we should be at 
starting these things up early enough so 
that it’s really done by the time we need it 
to bea real business.” Though Page doesn’t | 
mention Google+, the company’s attempt 
to roll an array of services into a cohesive 
Facebook competitor, it’s a case in point: In 
2011 he tied part of every employee's bonus 
to their contributions to Google’s social 
effort. The results, though slick, haven't 
yet gelled into anything with a fraction of 
Facebook’s impact or revenue. 

The truth about Page’s brand of rox | 
thinking is that it creates a never-ending 
cycle. If you believe that it is always 
possible to be 10 times better than your 
current self (or the other guy), it is impos- 
sible to reach a state of self-satisfaction. 
Which means that even if Calico, Glass, 
self-driving cars, Makani Power and Proj- 
ect Loon all turn out to be wild, epoch- 
shifting hits, success for Google will still 
be another moon shot or two away. And 
Page will probably be fretting that the | 
company isn’t moving fast enough to 
launch them. is 
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... can lead to 
solutions in the 
real world 


46 states have 
adopted the new 
Common Core 
/ Standards 


THE NEW 
SMART SET 


What happens when millions of kids are asked 
to master fewer things more deeply? 


BY AMANDA RIPLEY 


ANDREW BRENNEN HAD LIVED IN FIVE 
states before he could drive, making him 
an expert in everything that’s wrong with 
American schooling. “In Georgia, I was defi- 
nitely among the top students in my grade,” 
he says. Then he moved to Maryland, and 
everything changed. “The level of content 
was definitely harder. I did not do very well.” 
In Maryland, Brennen had to learn gram- 
mar that everyone else already seemed to 
know. He did so poorly in Spanish that he 
ended up repeating the class the next year. 
In eighth grade, Brennen moved to Lex- 
ington, Ky., spinning the education roulette 
wheel one more time. When he got there, 
he did fine in science but lagged behind 
his friends in math. Brennen was basically 
the same wherever he went: a slim African- 
American boy with a wide smile and big 
plans. But “smart,” he’d learned, was a rela- 
tive term. This year, Brennen isa high school 
senior in Kentucky, applying to colleges in at 
least five different states—prepared to play 
catch-up yet again, wherever he may end up. 
American education has always been run 
at the state and local level. Even as Washing- 
ton has pushed states to try out this or that 


policy in exchange for federal funding, 
states have always chosen their own tests 
and learning goals. Historically this has 
meant that most states and districts have 
set the bar lower than colleges and many 
workplaces would like—or buried their 
teachers in so many competing demands 
that they are left to pick and choose what 
to teach in isolation. 

All that is about to end. This fall, for the 
first time, a majority of American public- 
school children are working to master the 
same set of more rigorous skills in math 
and English. These new targets, known as 
the Common Core State Standards, have 
been adopted by 46 states in an almost in- 
explicably speedy wave of reform. With 
only Alaska, Nebraska, Texas and Virginia 
abstaining, the Common Core movement 
represents the biggest shift in the content 
of American education in a century. 

As such, hostilities have erupted on all 
sides. Tea Party groups refer to the standards 
as Obamacore, despite the fact that the fed- 
eral government had nothing to do with 
their creation. The Republican National 
Committee condemned the standards in 
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a resolution, calling them a “nationwide 
straitjacket.” Under political pressure, law- 
makers in a handful of states, including In- 
diana and Michigan, are debating whether 
to halt the rollout of the new standards. 

Meanwhile, leftist critics have attacked 
the standards as “corporate” reforms, de- 
spite the fact that they were developed by 
teachers and researchers at the behest of 
a bipartisan group of governors and state 
education leaders. And some union leaders 
have called for more money and time to pre- 
pare teachers and students for tests associ- 
ated with the new targets, most of which 
have yet to be completed. 

One state bypassed all this tumult, how- 
ever. It barreled headlong into the future 
three years ago and embraced the new 
targets before any other state, holding its 
children and teachers to a higher bar. That 
state, long renowned for its bourbon and 
racehorses, will not immediately come to 
mind as an educational powerhouse. But 
Kentucky is the undisputed leader in this 
historic American journey, and the par- 
ents, children and teachers who live there 
have much to tell the rest of us about what 
to expect next. 


The Birth of the Core 

IN 1893, IO MEN MET IN A SECRET SESSION 
at Columbia University in New York City 
until midnight, debating what American 
high schools should teach. In the final 
report, the Committee of Ten concluded 
that students deserved a strong liberal 
arts education—in which “every subject 
[is] taught in the same way and to the same 
extent to every pupil so long as he pursues 
it, no matter what the probable destination 
of the pupil may be.” 

Ever since, generations have argued 
about whether these and subsequent stan- 
dards are too hard or too easy for American 
kids and never reached a lasting consensus. 

All the while, too many American stu- 
dents have found themselves unprepared 
for college or a decent job. One in five high 
school graduates who go to a four-year col- 
lege (and half of those who go to communi- 
ty college) gets placed in remedial courses, 
stuck paying for college without getting 
college credit. In some states, like Hawaii, 
38% of high school grads who try to enlist 
fail the Army’s academic aptitude test; in 
Indiana, which has a higher child-poverty 
rate, only 13% fail, according to a 2010 re- 
port by the Education Trust. An American 
high school diploma means something 
radically different from state to state and 
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from school to school, and many kids don’t 
find out the real street value of their educa- 
tion until it’s too late. 

In 2009, hoping to disrupt this cycle 
of despair, the Kentucky state legislature 
passed a bill to throw out the state’s stan- 
dardized test and require higher education 
standards, benchmarked to international 
norms. “It was driven by Republicans from 
a conservative perspective—demanding 
higher standards for our kids,” says Stu Sil- 
berman, executive director of the Prichard 
Committee for Academic Excellence, an 
influential education-reform organization 
in Kentucky. 

At the same time, the National Gover- 
nors Association, along with the Council 
of Chief State School Officers, was working 
onasimilar blueprint. From the beginning, 
the Common Core standards were explicit- 
ly linked with what colleges and employers 
wanted young people to know. This way, 
students and their families could find out 
if they were off track much sooner—say in 
the third grade, when they still had time to 
do better, instead of in high school. 

To design new standards for kindergar- 
ten through highschool, a group of research- 
ers collaborated with educators around the 
country. Experts in Massachusetts, which 
has long had among the most rigorous stan- 
dards in the country, helped shape the litera- 
cy and math standards. Teachers in Georgia 
went to work on technical literacy, because 
the state had an exceptional track record in 
that field. Teachers from all over the coun- 
try, meanwhile, pushed to keep the list of 
standards short and manageable. 

The new standards were designed to be 
“fewer, clearer and higher,” says David Cole- 
man, co-founder of Student Achievement 
Partners, the nonprofit that helped develop 
the new standards, and they are precisely 
that, generally speaking. (You can read 
them at corestandards.org,) For example, on 


BEFORE THE NEW 
COMMON CORE 
STANDARDS, 

U.S. TEENAGERS 
RANKED 26TH 

ON A MATH TEST 
ADMINISTERED IN 
70 NATIONS 


average, states used to require first-graders 
to learn 13 different math skills, according 
to veteran education researcher William 
Schmidt, which meant teachers did not 
have time to go into all of them in depth 
(and sometimes skipped some altogether). 
The Common Core requires that first- 
graders learn just eight skills, At the same 
time, the new standards are higher—more 
rigorous, according to a 2010 study by the 
Thomas B. Fordham Institute—than the ex- 
isting state standards in 39 states and about 
the same as those in the remaining states. 

They are also as high as any found in the 
top education systems in the world, from 
Finland to Japan. The ratcheting up of math 
expectations is vital, given that Americans 
rank 26th in the world on a math test given 
to representative samples of 15-year-olds in 
70 countries (a far worse ranking than in 
reading). Even the country’s richest teenag- 
ers perform 18th in the world in math com- 
pared with their privileged peers worldwide. 

In English class, instead of writing about 
how a story made them feel, high school 
students will analyze whether an author’s 
evidence and reasoning make the text more 
convincing. In addition to literature, they 
will also grapple with more nonfiction 
texts, since that is an area of weakness for 
American students compared with their 
international peers. 

But writing lofty standards is much eas- 
ier than making them work. To make the 
standards matter, teachers need time and 
high-quality training, two of the scarcest 
resources in American schools. 


How Kentucky Responded 
IN AUGUST 2010, KENTUCKY SCHOOLS 
rolled out the Common Core standards in 
math and English. “It was pretty much a 
nightmare,” says Peggy Preston, a veteran 
math teacher in Louisville. Overnight, the 
Pythagorean theorem went from a roth- 
grade lesson to an eighth-grade lesson. 
Instead of just identifying the first-person 
point of view, middle-school students 
suddenly had to be able to explain why 
an author chose to use it and how that 
decision influenced the text. “We were 
overwhelmed and frustrated,” says Kate 
Grindon, an English teacher at Meyzeek 
Middle School. Many teachers were also 
afraid the new standards were too high. 
“There were a lot of people in the room who 
said, ‘Our kids can’t do this.” 

What happened next depended in large 
part on the principal and superintendent 
of a given school. In the places with the 
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strongest leaders, teachers got time to study 
and discuss the new standards with one 
another, brainstorming how they could re- 
invent their lessons for the higher expecta- 
tions. Kentucky's education commissioner, 
Terry Holliday, enlisted teachers to help at 
every step in the process, explaining the 
new standards to parents and designing 
test questions—a model he advises other 
state chiefs to follow. “Teachers are your 
best voice in the community,” Holliday says. 

The following spring, the students took 
the first set of tests synched to the newstan- 
dards. Everyone knew it would be a hum- 
bling exercise: if you raise the bar, fewer 
will reach it—at least for a while. So state 
officials warned parents, teachers, students 
and the media to expect lower scores and 
interpret them as a sign of progress rather 
than failure. Every teacher had flyers to 
give out at parent-teacher conferences ex- 
plaining that the new test was different 
from the old one. The Jefferson County PTA 
held briefings to explain the Common Core 
to some 8,000 people across Louisville. 

When the new results came out, only 
half of Kentucky elementary students were 
found to be proficient or better in reading— 
compared with three-quarters of kids the 
year before under the old standards. But cit- 
ing the public outreach, Holliday says, “We 
had zero complaints from parents.” 

This school year, their third with the 
new targets, some Kentucky teachers seem 
to be thriving with the infusion of clarity, 
focus and autonomy they attribute to the 
Common Core standards. Many post spe- 
cific targets on the classroom wall for all the 
students to see, rotating each one out every 
few weeks. De’Vonta Moffitt, a student at 
Doss High School in Louisville, explains 
the difference between his freshman and 
senior year this way: “Before, we read and 
then worked, read and then worked. It was 
easy. Basically they gave us tests from the 
book,” he says. “Now, every three weeks we 
have to know a different standard. I have to 
actually take notes. I have to think some- 
times, take my time.” 

Even standardized tests can be less gru- 
eling when tied to more intelligent goals. 
Each spring, Sydnea Johnson, a student 
at Fern Creek Traditional High School in 
Louisville, used to get migraines from 
all the cramming teachers asked her to 
do before the test—trying to cover more 
standards less deeply. “Now it’s a lot less 
stressful,” Johnson says, “because I can 
take in the information all year long, and 
it’s just a review before the test.” 
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WELCOME TO THE 
COMMON CORE 


Kentucky's targets for what all 
students should know at different 
grade levels—before and after the 

new Common Core Standards 


~ Before Common Core 
W@ After Common Core 


PYTHAGOREAN THEOREM 


Apply the Pythagorean theorem to 
determine unknown side lengths in right 
triangles in real-world and mathematical 

problems in two and three dimensions 


SESE! —> 101 grace 
I — 20 0 


4b 
iy 
IDENTIFYING LITERARY DEVICES 
Identify literary devices (e.g. symbolism, 


irony, analogies, imagery, foreshadowing, 
figurative language) 


SE —> soa gave 
BEE — Fourtn grave 


VOLUME OF PRISMS 


Find the volume of a right rectangular 
prism by two different methods 


CE — cients grace 
MN — > 5 oe 





IDENTIFYING AN AUTHOR'S PURPOSE 


Recount stories, including fables and folktales 
from diverse cultures, and determine their 
central message, lesson or moral 


> Sve ate 
BE > second grade 


This past spring, Kentucky achieved an 
86% high school graduation rate—up from 
80% in 2010 and above that of most other 
states. Test scores for the last school year, 
only thesecond with the new Common Core 
test, show a slight uptick of 2 percentage 
points. The portion of students considered 
college- or career-ready is up 20 percentage 
points to 54% since 2010, according to a bat- 
tery of assessments given to seniors. 


The Backlash 

IT’S ONLY IN THE PAST COUPLE OF MONTHS 
that Holliday has started to hear local op- 
position to the Common Core. Kentucky 
Senator Rand Paul, gearing up for a presi- 
dential run, has come out against the new 
standards, citing a “loss of local control of 
curriculum and instruction.” One Ken- 
tucky education leader said he has stopped 
using the words common core altogether. 
“We call them Kentucky Core Standards or 
something,” he said, searching for the prop- 
er euphemism. “We are even trying not to 
use ‘rigorous.’ We are trying to say, ‘college- 
and career-ready standards.” 

If the word rigorous is politically incor- 
rect in America, the Common Core is way 
ahead of its time. The destiny of the new 
standards may depend on competing bo- 
geymen. Which is scarier, international 
competition for skilled workers or the loss 
of some local authority? 

Historically, the answer isn’t encourag- 
ing. Some states may step back from the 
standards altogether, while others will 
likely do what they did under No Child 
Left Behind and select dumbed-down 
tests that do not require kids to think for 
themselves. A few states will stand firm, 
continuing to work on smarter tests and 
better teacher training. I suspect Ken- 
tucky may be one of them. 

Earlier this year, a coalition of 26 states 
proposed new standards—for science 
this time. Like those for math and read- 
ing, these new targets allow teachers to go 
deeper on fewer topics and focus on apply- 
ing knowledge to solve real-world prob- 
lems. Already the standards on climate 
change and evolution have unleashed a 
backlash, which will likely grow. 

So far, just six states have adopted the 
standards: California, Kansas, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Vermont—and Kentucky. = 


Time contributor Ripley is the author of 
anew book, The Smartest Kids in the 
World—and How They Got That Way, 
and an Emerson Senior Fellow 
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ELECTRONIC CIGARETTES 
couLD SAVE LIVES—OR.HOOK 
A NEW GENERATION ON NICOTINE 


BY ELIZA GRAY 


SOCIETY SMOKING 





“VAPERS OR SMOKERS?” IS THE QUESTION 
Spike Babaian, the owner of VapeNY, an 
electronic-cigarette store on the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan, asks the stream 
of new customers who walk through the 
door. A former gender-and-sexuality pro- 
fessor with a smoker's throaty voice and a 
spiked black leather collar tight around her 
neck, Babaian, like most early adopters of 
electronic cigarettes, is a little eccentric. But 
the customers in her busy store are all kinds 
of people—two sisters in their late sos, a 
mother with her husband and children in 
tow, a young Asian woman in asilk blouse 
anda French freelance journalist in his 30s. 

There are roughly 44 million smokers 
in the U.S., and according to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
about 1 in 5 of them has tried electronic 
cigarettes. The rate of use is ever so slightly 
higher among non-Hispanic white men 
and women ages 45 to 54 in the South, but 
electronic cigarettes appeal to anyone who 
wants the look and feel of smoking but 
wants to be able to do it indoors and when 
they go out with friends—without the 
stigma, the smell and the yellow teeth. For 
pack-a-day smokers who switch entirely, 
the e-cigarette is cheaper. They hope that, 
without smoke and tar, it is healthier too. 

Babaian is determined to “convert”— 
her term—as many smokers to vapers as 
she can, and like a pharmacist, she guides 
them. Theysmokea pack a day? They'll need 
a bottle with 16 mg of nicotine. She teaches 
them to press the button as they inhale, tell- 
ing them to take a longer pull because the 
vapor isn’t as hot as burning tobacco. The 
device, which looks like a miniature flute, 
heats a tiny metal coil, which then vapor- 
izes the nicotine liquid. If a customer balks 
at the $38 price for the refillable electronic 
cigarette, which includes an atomizer, a 
rechargeable battery and a charger, she re- 
minds them thatit’s a savings. An $8 bottle 
of liquid lasts a pack-a-day smoker about a 
week. In New York City, a vapér on Spike's 
product would spend $40 to $50 a month 
on liquid and replacement parts, much less 
than a pack-a-day cigarette smoker, who'd 
spend that amount in four days. 


Ne 


The e-cigarette market has grown from 
$300 million in retail sales in the U.S. last 
year to an estimated $1.8 billion in 20713, 
according to Bonnie Herzog, senior ana- 
lyst at Wells Fargo. E-cigarettes are sold at 
Walmart, vaped by Katherine Heigl and 
Leonardo DiCaprio and advertised dur- 
ing the Super Bowl and the Oscars and on 
the hoods of NASCAR race cars. But much 
of their early success comes thanks to 
their near complete freedom from regu- 
lation, which has allowed dozens of small 
players to flourish. 

That is about to change. The tobacco gi- 
ants Lorillard, Reynolds American, Altria 
and British American Tobacco have just en- 
tered the market. And the Food and Drug 
Administration says it intends to assert 
control over e-cigs in October—kicking off 
arules-writing process that could regulate 
everything from manufacturing to the 
nicotine content to whether or not elec- 
tronic cigarettes can be flavored, sold on- 
line, sold to kids or marketed on television. 
At the same time, cities and states across 
the country are considering laws like sales 
taxes and bans in public places. 

The challenge for regulators is this: 
e-cigarettes offer the first realistic chance 
of escape from the most exquisite and 
deadly delivery device for nicotine ever in- 
vented, the combustible cigarette, which 
kills more Americans annually than 
AIDS, car accidents, illegal drugs, murders 
and suicides combined. But we know little 
about the health effects of e-cigarettes, and 
there is a real fear of unintended conse- 
quences. Public-health experts have spent 
years stigmatizing smoking and making 
it as inconvenient as possible, scrubbing 
it from popular culture and public places. 
E-cigarettes, with their sexy marketing 
and aura of safety, might reglamorize 
smoking, discouraging smokers from 
quitting and, worse, enticing nonsmokers 
to start. The coming regulations are likely 
to consolidate the market, weeding out 
small players and favoring big companies 
that can afford to comply. The ones that 


ELECTRONIC-CIGARETTE 
SALES HAVE GROWN 


FROM 
LAST YEAR TO AN 
ESTIMATED $1.8 BILLION 
IN 2013 


survive might actually transform the way 
the world smokes. 


AFTER LOSING HIS FATHER TO LUNG CAN- 
cer, Hon Lik, a Chinese pharmacist—who, 
like more than 50% of the menin his coun- | 
try, smokes—wanted to invent a safer way 
to get his nicotine. It took a couple of years, 
but in 2003 he won the first patent for the 
electronic cigarette—a device that heated 
and vaporized a liquid made of pure nico- | 
tine, water, flavoring and propylene glycol, 
the chemical used to make stage fog. Today 
his company, Ruyan, has sold more than a 
million electronic cigarettes, and China is 
the biggest producer of electronic cigarettes 
and liquidin the world. But key competitors 
have emerged in the U.S. as demand grows 
for American-made e-cigarette liquid. 

A few years later and across the world, a 
35-year-old Apple Store manager near Mil- 
waukee by the name of Christian Berkey 
learned about electronic cigarettes from | 
a news story. A 2¥/2-pack-a-day smoker and 
something of a tech nerd, he ordered one 
over the Internet. He was delighted by 
how closely using the electronic cigarette 
resembled smoking—the soothing hand- 
to-mouth motion, the familiar tingling 
sensation at the back of his throat as he in- 
haled the vapor and the plume of “smoke” 
that appeared when he exhaled. 

There was only one problem: it tasted 
awful. At the time, he says, all e-liquid tast- 
ed like chemicals and came from China 
in plastic bottles with sketchy markings. 
Determined to make a liquid he could actu- 
ally use, Berkey began hoarding cigarette, 
cigar and pipe tobacco from wherever he 
could get it. Every minute that he wasn’t 
working at the Apple Store, he was in his 
kitchen experimenting. He tried using a 
double boiler to warm the tobacco into a 
paste and lining up five coffeemakers on 
his kitchen counter to brew a “tobacco re- 
duction.” After nine months, he discovered 
a secret method that produced something 
great. He called it smoke juice. 

On July 25, 2008, Berkey launched a 
crude website. He had 307 orders in the 
first 12 hours. Two weeks later, he says, 
he realized he had made more money 
in a week than he did in a month at the 
Apple Store. So he quit his job, cashed in 
his 401(k) and named his new business 
Johnson Creek. It racked up $510,000 in 
revenue in the first six months. 

Today Johnson Creek says it has sold in 
ror countries and is the largest provider of 
smoke juice after China. Berkey has traded 
his kitchen for ro lab techs wearing white | 
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protective coveralls, who mix smoke juice 
in a lab in the basement of the company’s 
42,000-sq.-ft. headquarters in Hartland, 
Wis. The techs walk through two cleansing 
air curtains into a 65°F room with hospital- 
grade tile on the ceiling and air that circu- 
lates several times an hour. Inside, they mix 
batches of propylene glycol, nicotine, citric 
acid and flavoring in drums and jugs of 
varying sizes. The largest holds 1,000 L of the 
brew they make for Lorillard’s brand, Blu, 
one of the two top-selling e-cigarettes on the 
market. The hallway outside smells like the 
flavor they are brewing that day—choco- 
late, tobacco or sinus-clearing menthol. 
Demand for Johnson Creek’s product is 
huge, and revenue jumped from $2.6 mil- 
lion in 2011 to $7.8 million in 2012. It is ex- 
pected to reach $13.2 million by the end of 
the year. That isn’t unique. Wells Fargo’s 
Herzog estimates e-cigarettes’ retail sales 
in the U.S. could exceed $10 billion by 
2017 and operating margins could reach 
the mid-4os, higher than the roughly 40% 
margins for conventional cigarettes today. 
The potential market is huge. In the most 
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recent report from the Federal Trade Com 
mission in 2011, the number of traditional 
cigarettes sold to wholesalers and retailers 
in the U.S. was 273.6 billion. 

Berkey says he is prepared for regula- 
tion. But like others, his business may suf- 
fer depending on what the FDA decides. 
If the FDA bans Internet sales, a strong 
possibility, that would affect 31% of his 
revenue: a key selling point for Johnson 
Creek is that ifa customer orders by 9 a.m., 
the company will process and ship the or- 
der the same day. “We sell a product that 
for the most part contains nicotine,” ex- 
plains Johnson Creek’s COO, Heidi Braun. 
“People want it, and they want it quickly.” 


ALMOST NOTHING, NOT EVEN HEROIN OR 
cocaine, is more addictive than nicotine. 
While other drugs impair, nicotine en- 
ables. When you are sleepy, it wakes you; 
when you are anxious, it relaxes you; when 
you are hungry, it takes your hunger away. 
Heroin withdrawal causes unbearable flu- 
like symptoms, but they eventually pass. 





Juice generation CEO Christian Berkey and 
chemist Derek Glenna of Johnson Creek, the 
largest U.S. producer of e-cigarette smoke juice 


quit smoking. For quitting smokers, with- | 
drawal is psychologically damaging; they | 
feel anxious, depressed, irritable, bored 
and unable to focus. Perhaps that is why 
nicotine-replacement therapies, like the 
patch, the gum and the inhaler, effective in 
clinical trials, don’t seem to work well in the 
real world. Even though half of smokers will 
die a slow and painful death from smoking, 
the 69% of smokers who say they want to 
quit know the odds are against them. 
Electronic-cigarette companies are 
not allowed to promise that their product 
can help smokers quit, called a “cessation 
claim” in the industry. But though there is 
not enough scientific evidence to support 
the claim, a vocal group of evangelists say 
e-cigarettes saved their lives by helping 
them quit traditional cigarettes. When |: 
legislatures in Hawaii and Utah sought to |* 
regulate electronic cigarettes, they ignited 


People who've used both say itis harderto protests. When the Italian government 
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tried to levy a hefty tax on electronic ciga- 
rettes, protesters went on hunger strike. 

Babaian, the owner of the Vape stores in 
New York, is one of these evangelists. Elec- 
tronic cigarettes cured her two-pack-a-day 
habit, so when her county on Long Island 
introduced a ban on e-cigarette smoking in 
public places, she and a club of vapers she 
organized lobbied to stop it. They failed, but 
their efforts continued. The club met in din- 
ers to vape and talk and pool together a few 
bucks to fund research on e-cigarette safety. 
“We didn't realize research costs $150,000,” 
she says. Realizing she needed more, she 
took the movement national, starting an an- 
nual conference called Vapefest. The money 
was raised, and the study was completed in 
October 2012. Now Babaian is focusing on 
the New York City council’s regulations, 
which could include a flavor ban designed 
to dissuade children. Babaian is in favor of 
FDA testing of flavoring and believes some 
can be dangerous, but an outright flavor 
ban—she says 63% of her stores’ sales are 
flavors—could destroy her business. 

On the day I visited her Manhattan store, 
a youngman handed Babaian his ID. He had 
only just turned 18, and Babaian looked 
up at him. “Do you smoke cigarettes?” she 
asked. He told her hesmoked only electronic 








chased ata corner store), and now he wanted 
to try one of hers. In between helping other 
customers, she tried to dissuade him. Why 
not try the patch or the gum? It would be 
better if he didn’t become dependent on 
the hand-to-mouth motion, she said. Fi- 
nally, he offered that he sometimes smoked 
mini-cigars, and she agreed to sell him an 
e-cigarette without nicotine. She implored 
me not to write about the kid. It was rare 
to get someone so young in the store, she 
said, and she doesn’t sell to minors anyway. 
As he left, she told him to act like an adult. 
Don’t goad people or show off the e-cig to 
teachers, she said, or “you are going to get 
this banned and people are going to die.” 


CRAIG WEISS, THE CEO OF NJOY, IS NOT 
about to let that happen. The youngest of 
seven children born to a patent attorney 
and a federal judge, Weiss has the confi- 
dence of a man who has never failed. He 
won his first patent, for an apparatus to 
keep tennis balls from flying off the court, 
when he was 13. After graduating from the 
University of Pennsylvania, he co-authored 
a book, while at law school at Arizona 
State, about American soldiers who fought 
in Israel’s war of independence. Benjamin 
Netanyahu wrote the foreword. After 
stints asa patent attorney anda hedge-fund 


E-cigarettes typically cost more than traditional ones. But 
because many are reusable—and even disposables offer 
more puffs than a single tobacco cigarette—the total cost 
of vaping over time can be far less than for smoking. 
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manager, Weiss became the CEO of NJOY 
in 2010. (The company was started by his 
brother Mark in 2006 after he encountered 
an electronic cigar in China.) 

Weiss says his goal is to make combusti- 
ble cigarettes obsolete. To achieve that, NJOY 
is trying to craft an analogue so similar to 
the real thing that smokers won't be able 
to tell the difference. They may be getting 
close. In December 2012, NJOY released the 
King, a disposable e-cigarette that is white, 
witha little foil-like gold line at one end and 
a gray tip that lights up yellow and makes 
a crackling sound when you take a drag. 
Unlike the other mass-market brands sold 
at convenience stores, including Lorillard’s 
Bluand Reynolds American’s Vuse, the King 
isn'ta hard piece of metal. Itis spongy, simu- 
lating the give of tobacco rolled in paper. Its 
hard plastic case combines the classic Amer- 
icana glamour of Marlboro with a top that 
snaps open and clicks shut with a satisfying 
fee] that evokes a Zippo lighter. NJOY is al- 
ready the market leader, and as of February 
the King represented 65% of the growth in 
the entire electronic-cigarette category last 
year, according to Weiss. Thanks to $75 mil- 
lion in new funding from investors, includ- 
ing Napster co-founder Sean Parker, NJOY 
is expanding into the European market, 
which has three times as many smokers as 








cigarettes, the disposable ones (easily pur- 
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the U.S. “The incredible sort of revolution 
happening in the United States with elec- 
tronic cigarettes,” Weiss quips, “is not be- 
cause of devices that look like light sabers.” 

But as much as the King looks and han- 
dles like a cigarette, it doesn’t yet replicate 
the sweet sensation of smoking. The dispos- 
able e-cigs sold in convenience stores—like 
King and even Blu, with its blue light at the 
tip—are not as dorky as the magic wands 
Babaian sells, but they also can’t do what 
her rechargeable cigarettes can. They don’t 
replicate the heat, the amount of nicotine 
or the throat hit—that tingling sensation 
in the back of the smoker's throat right 
when the nicotine is about to hit the brain. 
No one quits on “cig-a-likes,” Babaian says, 
pointing to a green cup by the register 
where she keeps them, labeled craP cup. 
They aren’t for converts, she explains, but 
for young people looking for novelty or a 
way tosmoke inside when they are at a bar. 

Weiss admits that most of his custom- 
ers use both, a fact NJOY acknowledges by 
leaving space in King’s case for real ciga- 
rettes. That’s a pattern that public-health 
experts fear, but Weiss says it’s temporary 
until the technology improves. Compar- 
ing NJOY to David and Big Tobacco to Goli- 
ath, Weiss sees e-cigarettes as a disruptive 
technology that can eliminate tobacco 
smoking and change the world. 

“There is going to be a Nobel Prize in this 
for somebody, and it is going to be one of my 
scientists,” he told me. “He is going to save 
more lives than Jonas Salk,” the inventor 
of the polio vaccine. Weiss was referring 
to Josh Rabinowitz, a professor of chemis- 
try and integrative genomics at Princeton, 
who has been consulting with NJOY. 

Weiss has also recruited a former Sur- 
geon General as well as a former head of the 
tobacco-research arm of the National Cancer 
Institute, Scott Leischow, who did a study 
in which 16% of e-cigarette smokers quit 
by the end of the study period and 89% re- 
duced smoking consumption. Meanwhile, 
researchers at the Harvard School of Public 
Health and the University of Massachusetts 
at Boston found last year that smokers who 
used nicotine-replacement therapy, includ- 
ing nicotine gum and the patch, were just 
as likely to relapse as those who used noth- 
ing at all. Referring to a Morgan Stanley es- 
timate, Weiss argues that 2.4 billion fewer 
cigarettes are smoked every year because of 
electronic cigarettes. That’s a point of pride 
at NJOY. A flyer circulated internally among 
employees says, “100 million cigarettes not 
smoked and counting,” with this tagline: 
“Cigarettes. You've met your f---ing match.” 
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Weiss’s emphasis on the health of the 
product is daring. NJOY helped convince 
a federal appeals court that the FDA 
shouldn't be allowed to regulate electronic 
cigarettes as a medicine—tegulations that 
would have involved expensive clinical 
trials—so long as the companies selling 
them didn’t claim they could help you quit. 
Here NJOY has to walk a fine line between 
making explicit cessation claims and im- 
plying health benefits to encourage new 
users and stave off local regulations. He 
says indoor-smoking bans—like, for ex- 
ample, the one already passed in Boston— 
are “not in the public health’s best interest,” 
and he calls fears that kids might start us- 
ing the product a “bogeyman.” 

But some scientists who are not on 
Weiss’s staff—even those who are optimis- 
tic about the promise of e-cigarettes—are 
not so quick to dismiss the dangers. The 
public-health community has PTSD from 
the two times in history the tobacco indus- 
try promised its products were healthier— 
light and filtered cigarettes, both of which 
turned out to be just as deadly. No one really 
thinks electronic cigarettes are more of the 
same. There are more than 7,000 chemicals 
inacombustible cigarette and no more than 
a handful in e-cigs. But even the most sup- 
portive doctors say indoor bans make sense. 
Nonsmokers have a right to breathe air that 
doesn’t contain nicotine, they say, and there 
is not enough information on the effects 
of breathing in propylene glycol or the fine 
particles e-cigarettes put into the air. 

“The studies the e-cigarette people 
point out, claiming these things are harm- 
less, are really, really, really crappy,” says 
Stanton Glantz, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco, medical 
school and a leading expert on the effects 
of secondhand tobacco smoke. “It is prob- 
ably about 10% to 20% of what a cigarette 
puts out, so looked at that way, they are re- 
ally nice. On the other hand, if you look 
at absolute levels of risk, they are pretty 


‘THERE IS GOING TO BE 
A NOBEL PRIZE IN THIS 

FOR SOMEBODY, AND IT 
IS GOING TO BE ONE OF 
MY SCIENTISTS.’ 


—CRAIG WEISS, CEO OF NJOY, MAKER 
OF THE BEST-SELLING E-CIGARETTE, 
THE NJOY KING 


bad, because a cigarette is just ridiculously 
toxic and ridiculously polluting. If you go 
into a bar or casino where there is a lot of 
smoking, the only way to get the air that 
polluted outdoors is to be downwind from 
a large forest fire. If you say an electronic 
cigarette is only 10% to 20% less pollut- 
ing than a massive forest fire, that’s not so 
good.” Weiss’s Princeton scientist, Rabi- 


nowitz, counters that the level of pollution | 


an NJOY emits is 100 to 10,000 times lower 
than OSHA's indoor-pollution standards. 

The CDC’s tobacco expert, Dr. Tim 
McAfee, who approaches e-cigarettes with 
cautious optimism, is excited about the 
prospect that they might make it easier 
to eliminate tobacco cigarettes altogether, 
but he points out that CDC surveys about 
usage have also produced troubling re- 
sults. The number of former smokers who 
had successfully quit and picked up elec- 
tronic cigarettes more than doubled from 
2010 to 2011, according to the CDC’s lat- 
est survey. The percentage of high school 
students who had ever used an electronic 
cigarette more than doubled, from 4.7% in 
2011 to 10.0% in 2012, and in 20172, 1.78 mil- 
lion middle and high school students in 
the U.S. had tried e-cigarettes, according 
to the CDC. It hasn't been long enough to 
see whether this means those kids will 
eventually switch to cigarettes, but a 2001 
study published in Nicotine and Tobacco 
Research, for example, showed that males 
ages 11 to 19 who used snuff and chewing 
tobacco were more than three times as 
likely as nonusers to have become smok- 
ers four years later. 

While they wait for regulators to weigh 
the pros and cons, e-cigarette makers are ex- 
panding their marketing efforts. In the first 
quarter of 2013, according to Kantar Media, 
e-cigarette spending on advertising rose to 
$15.7 million in the U.S., up from $2 mil- 
lion in the same period last year. Advertis- 
ing data from Kantar shows placements 
by NJOY and Blu throughout mainstream 
media, on cable stations—e-cigarettes, un- 
like regular cigarettes, can advertise on 
TV—as well as in magazines (including 
Time). Some ads emphasize the rebellious 
nature of e-smoking and feature celebrities 
like Stephen Dorffand Jenny McCarthy, the 
spokespeople for Lorillard’s Blu, re-creating 
the glamour of smoking that public-health 
advocates most fear. “It’s time smoking 
changed forever,” says a distant voice in 
what looks like a promotional video for 
space travel but is really an advertisement 
for Reynolds American's new e-cigarette 
brand, Vuse. “Welcome to tomorrow.” 
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in this together Former 
President Clinton visits Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania, where a 
Clinton Global Initiative project 
is teaching this community 

to save and manage money 


How the world’s most 
influential change agents 
mobilize for action 


BY BILL CLINTON 
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I’ve long believed that building 
networks of creative cooperation 
among governments, the private 
sector and nonprofits is the key 
to overcoming the challenges, 
both great and small, of our newly 


interdependent world. And it works— 
“We are all in this together” beats “You're 
on your own” every time. Through my 
years in public office and my work with 
the Clinton Foundation, I’ve seen many 
instances where the negative forces of our 
interdependent world, such as conflict 
and poverty, are overcome by people with 
good intentions, good ideas and the ability 
to work with others to implement them. 
But it’s not enough to just talk about 
solving the world’s problems. A core prin- 
ciple behind the Clinton Global Initiative 
is what we call the commitment to action: 
our members work together to identify 
specific challenges and opportunities and 
then commit to finding local, sustain- 
able solutions with the ultimate goal of 
working ourselves out of a job. Because 
solutions are effective only if they are im- 
plemented, this year our special emphasis 
is on rallying people, organizations and 


resources to do that. We're calling it mobi- 
lizing for impact. 

To see what this looks like on the 
ground, consider the efforts of just two 
of our members working in Africa. Last 
year the Tony Elumelu Foundation com- 
mitted to a five-year, $1 million effort to 
design and implement a technical and vo- 
cational training curriculum to tackle the 


MOBILIZING FOR 
IMPACT EMPOWERS 
PEOPLE FASTER, 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 
AND AT LOWER COST 
THAN OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES 





skills gap and unemployment problems 
in Nigeria. They’re teaming up with pub- 
lic, private and philanthropic partners to 


deliver innovative and low-cost courses | 


paired with an apprenticeship program to 
help 1,200 students transition from theory 
to practice in such skills as masonry, car- 
pentry, plumbing and electrical work. 
Another example is a CGI partnership 
that includes Barclays, CARE Internation- 
al U.K. and Plan U.K. This project, called 
Banking on Change, uses a community 
Jed savings mode] where individuals join 
together in self-governing groups to save 
regularly, pool the savings and make small 
loans to members from the fund. Over 


three years, the partners aim to provide | 


approximately 400,000 people with access 
to finance. I visited one of the Banking 
on Change groups in Dar es Salaam, Tan 
zania, this summer and heard from the 
people whose lives and family stories have 
been improved through this program, and 
I visited one of the small businesses— 
a young woman’s small hair salon on a 


crowded street—which had been expand- | 


ed with loans from the community fund. 
I don’t think I’ve met a prouder entrepre- 
neur anywhere in the world. 

And last year, INJAZ al-Maghrib com 
mitted to training 26,155 Moroccan stu- 
dents in entrepreneurship over three 
years. Through this program, INJAZ 
will coordinate with 70 corporations to 
provide volunteers who will deliver the 
Junior Achievement Program directly to 
middle school, high school and college stu- 


dents. The volunteers will also mentor the | 


students to create and manage their own 
small businesses over the course of a year. 

These are just a few examples of the 
way CGI and our partners are helping 
people create better stories for them- 
selves all over the world. In the next few 
pages, you'll hear from other CGI mem- 
bers on how mobilizing for impact helps 
empower people faster, more effectively 
and at lower cost than other alternatives. 
Some of their names will be familiar; 
some may not, but I think you'll agree 
that all of them have a unique and fasci- 
nating perspective on how best to bring 
together great ideas, good people and the 
necessary resources to solve our world’s 
most pressing challenges. 


Family matters Clinton and his daughter 
Chelsea pitch in to help young South 
Africans in Johannesburg, part of the City 
Year Service Project 
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HOW CAN WE SECURE THE 
global economic recovery? 
That question will be at the 
top of policymakers’ minds 
at October's Annual Meet- 
ings of the IMF and World 
Bank. The short answer is 
that we need stronger policy 
actions to move beyond the 
financial crisis and to re- 
store stability and growth. 

To achieve this, 
global policymakers must 
strengthen their coopera- 
tion. In a world where cause 
and effect flow seamlessly 
across borders, reaching 
our goals depends on work- 
ing together, on putting the 
broader interest above nar- 
row domestic interests. With 
188 member countries, the 
IMF is uniquely well placed 
to mobilize this kind of 
cooperation. 

When the crisis hit, our 
membership came together 
to boost the IMF's financial 
firepower. We lent more than 
$300 billion to countries fac- 
ing testing times, from Eu- 
rope to Latin America to the 
Middle East. We increased 
support for the poorest 
nations—especially in sub- 
Saharan Africa—for which 
we reduced the interest rate 
on our lending to zero. 

The IMF's job is to shine 
a light on the risks and 
vulnerabilities that face our 
member countries in this 
new world of interconnec- 
tions, while proposing and 
supporting actions to help 
make them—and the overall 
global system—safer. 











IN THE WAR ON DISEASE, 
MEASUREMENT MATTERS 


>» BILL GATES FOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN OF MICROSOFT AND 
CO-CHAIR OF THE BILL & MELINDA GATES FOUNDATION 





ALL THE GOOD BUSINESS 
leaders I know are maniacal 
about measuring things. 
They know their sales data 
and customer-satisfaction 
numbers, which divisions of 
their company are beating 
expectations and which are 
lagging behind. Some even 
analyze their calendars to 
make sure they’re spending 
time on the right priorities. 
(admit I’m one of those.) 

Measurement is a big 
part of mobilizing for 
impact. You set a goal, 
and then you use data to 
make sure you're making 
progress toward it. This is 
crucial in business—and 
it’s just as important in 
the fight against poverty 
and disease. 

As people gather in late 
September at the U.N. and 
at the Clinton Global Initia- 
tive to discuss ways to make 
the world better, there will 
be a lot of talk about future 
efforts and new strategies. I 
hope there will also be a lot 


HOW TO HOLD 
BUSINESSES 
ACCOUNTABLE 


PJEAN ROGERS 
FOUNDER, SUSTAINABILITY 
ACCOUNTING STANDARDS 
BOARD 





of talk about measurement 
and evaluation. If you want 
a better world, you need to 
constantly take stock. 

Consider what happened 
when the U.N. adopted 
the Millennium Develop- 
ment Goals (MDGs), a set of 
eight targets for improving 
health, education and other 
areas. Before the MDGs, 
there was no global consen- 
sus on the biggest problems 
in human development. 
Rich countries gave aid 
to poor ones, but without 
shared goals or acommon 
way to measure progress, 
they often worked at odds 
with one another. 

The MDGs helped enor- 














mously. Governments, 
corporations and donors 
set targets for measuring 
progress. They could see 
which countries did well 
and which fell behind. This 
made it possible to target 
funding and effort where 
they would do the most 
good. The results were 
phenomenal. For example, 
deaths among children un- 
der age 5 have dropped more 
than 40% since 1990, the 
baseline year for the MDGs. 
That's one of the biggest re- 
ductions in child mortality 
ever recorded. 

If that’s not mobilizing 
for impact, what is? 

In 2015, the current 
MDGs will expire and the 
U.N. will adopt new goals. 
Whatever they are, I hope 
the new MDGs will include 
clear, measurable targets. 
We can afford to make 
time for gathering data and 
crunching numbers. In fact, 
when it comes to saving 
lives, we can’t afford not to. 


Who ever thought accountants could save the 
world? Accounting standards for sustainability data 
can tell investors which companies are adapting to 
challenges like population growth and climate 
change. Investors can then reward companies that 


serve society's needs. 


When a company owns up to nonfinancial risks, 
everyone benefits. Coca-Cola is just one example of 
a leader in this area: in mandatory filings it admits 
facing issues like water scarcity and obesity. 

Can we save the world with accounting standards? 
Maybe not entirely. But SASB’s standards help get 
sustainability information into the hands of inves- 
tors. To address our most pressing challenges, we 
must change business behavior and investor deci- 
sions. We'll get there through accounting. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
STARTS WITH 
COMMUNITY 


> BUNKER ROY 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR, 
BAREFOOT COLLEGE 








IN ORDER TO ACCOMPLISH AMAZING THINGS, 
we believe, there is no need for pre-studies and 
expensive surveys by paper-qualified experts. 
The root of all developmental failures can be 
traced to the top-down business model, where 
poor communities are never consulted, taken 
into confidence or treated as equals. Ours is a 
bottom-up approach: we believe strongly in 
communities’ taking ownership of the whole 
process. We mobilize and apply traditional, 
practical skills, knowledge and wisdom. We 
call it the “barefoot model” because the decen- 
tralized process started with the rural poor 
telling us how to start the only college in the 
world built and managed by them. 

Our chief work is to spread the use of solar 
energy and to use women, rather than men, as 
solar “engineers.” We have demonstrated that 
gender, age and indeed illiteracy are no barri- 
ers: more than 250 rural African grandmothers 
have learned the most sophisticated technol- 
ogy skills. They fabricate solar lanterns, install 
fixed 40-watt solar units and carry out all 
major repairs and maintenance, thus making 
their villages the first technically and finan- 
cially self-sufficient solar-electrified villages 
in Africa. 

With six months’ training—without using 
the written word—these women have been 
able to provide solar electricity to 15,000 hous- 
es, saving nearly 150,000 L of kerosene every 
month and reducing pollution of their atmo- 
sphere. The barefoot model is unique because 
it is inexpensive and therefore scalable: it cost 
$2.5 million to accomplish this, in five years. 














THREE YEARS AGO, | WAS 
inspired. After learning that 
a billion people cannot see 
clearly because they do not 
have access to prescription 
eyewear and that 80% of the 
world’s blindness is prevent- 
able, | wanted to start a com- 
pany that would help people 
see better and improve the 
quality of their lives. 

In 2011, | launched 
SOLO Eyewear. Like any 
startup, it has been faced 
with many challenges, but 
we've learned the impor- 
tance of viewing them as 
opportunities for growth. 
Lack of resources and expe- 
rience can be difficult, but 
in many ways it pushes us to 
find innovative approaches 
to scale our efforts. We've 
also learned to mobilize 
resources that are not nec- 
essarily our own but that 
help us achieve our goals. 

By partnering with non- 
governmental organizations 
in the U.S. and India such 
as Restoring Vision, Aravind 
Eye Care System and L.V. 
Prasad Eye Institute, we 
have tapped into internation- 
al networks to reach people 
in need and ultimately help 
them see. So far, we have 
restored vision by fund- 
ing cataract surgeries and 
prescription eyeglasses for 
nearly 7,000 people across 
19 countries. They can now 
lead fuller, more productive 
lives. Over the next five 
years, we aim to impact 
the lives of 1 million people 
around the world. 








BETTER AFRICAN | 
GOVERNANCE | 
IS A TEAM EFFORT 


> MO IBRAHIM 
FOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN, 
MO IBRAHIM FOUNDATION 








In 2006 we set out to 
promote good governance 
and leadership in Africa 
and measure it by a set of 
universal standards. | knew 
we could achieve this only 
through the widest possible 
partnership with businesses, 
academics, media, women, 
young people and the 
governments themselves. 

The resultisthe lorahim | 
Index of African Governance. 
Over many years, we have 
assessed the ability of every 
African country to deliver 
public goods and services 
as well as policy outcomes 
in four areas: safety and the 
rule of law, participation and 
human rights, sustainable 
economic opportunity and 
human development. 

Using data from more 
than 32 different institu- 
tions, we track not only who 
leads the continent (at the 
moment it is Mauritius, fol- 
lowed by Cape Verde and 
Botswana) but also who is 
rising and falling among the 
52 nations. 
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FUNNY HOW A GUEST 
FORGETTING A CHARGER 
HELPED US REMEMBER WHAT 
WE DO FOR A LIVING. 
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Please donate to American 
Red Cross Disaster Relief 


Survivors of disasters urgently need your help. With your support, 
the American Red Cross is providing warm meals, shelter and hope 
to families when they need it most. 


Donate today at redcross.org 
or call 1-800-RED CROSS 








Homemade 
Web-radio host 
Dan Carlin in his 
garage studio 


History for the hardcore. Jokes for jocks. Entrepreneurs 
are reinventing digital broadcasts 


BY CHRISTOPHER MATTHEWS 


Photograph by Holly Andres for TIME 





SMALL BUSINESS RADIO 


T’S IO A.M. AND DAN CARLIN IS 
groaning. Stuck in bed with a bad 
back, he is nonetheless poring over 
a half-dozen thick volumes sprawled 
before him. Carlin, 47, is the host of 
the popular Internet-radio programs Hard- 
core History and Common Sense. In front of 
him lies a fraction of the research he’ll 
eventually use to produce his next four- or 
five-hour-long audio broadcast, the exact 
subject of which isa closely guarded secret. 

Carlin’s brand of storytelling has gar- 
nered Hardcore History, the more popular 
of his shows, nearly a million listeners per 
episode. The program is filled with any- 
thing but the drowsy stuff of high school 
textbooks. Its topics tend toward the apoc- 
alyptic: biological warfare’s impact on hu- 
manity, murderous millennial preachers 
of the 16th century, the genocides of the 
Mongol Khans, 

Carlin is one of a raft of entrepreneurs 
reinventing a medium long judged a mon- 
ey pit: Web radio, or podcasting. Some of 
them have broken into the mainstream. 
Satirist Marc Maron, for instance, has 
appeared on Comedy Central and is a 
frequent guest on Conan. Others, like The 
Nerdist Podcast, mine subcultures for show 
topics. And many are hosted by comedians 
seeking new outlets, including Adam Car- 
olla and Jason and Randy Sklar, whose pro- 
gram Sklarbro Country is essentially sports 
radio with jokes. 

The most successful hosts are even 
giving traditional media a run for their 
money. Carlin’s most recent history broad- 
cast, for example, was downloaded more 
than 40,000 times by fans within the first 
hour of its release. Considering that some 
prime-time networks draw in a few hun- 
dred thousand viewers a night, it’s not 
hard to see why the medium is getting 
another look. 


A Second Coming 

THOUGH ONLINE RADIO SHOWS AND POD- 
casts have been around for more than a 
decade, established media businesses have 
mostly given up on profiting from them 
in recent years. What’s different about 
shows like Carlin’s? As advertisers shift 
their spending onto the Internet, some 


Radio Days: Interest in 
Web Audio Is Growing 


Nearly 3 out of LO Americans 
have listened to a podcast 








Podcast 
users 
skew 
slightly 
male 





SOURCE: EDISON RESEARCH 


are now seeking out personalities with 
loyal followings to vouch for them. Part 
of the appeal is that rather than inserting 
typical audio ads, the new radio pitchmen 
tend to endorse products and services di- 
rectly or read sponsored messages during 
the show—a practice reaching back to the 
golden age of radio. 

As a result, NextMarket Insights ana- 
lyst Michael Wolf estimates that the most 
popular podcasts are bringing in from 
$20 to $80 per 1,000 listeners. That makes 
them one of the most lucrative advertis- 
ing formats on the Internet. By compari- 
son, typical banner ads generate a mere 
$2.66 per 1,000 views on average, accord- 
ing to analysis by Forrester Research. For 
a weekly program with a million listen- 
ers, that could mean revenue of up to 
$4 million a year. 

Because Carlin releases his show much 
less frequently, it doesn’t command the 
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highest rates. A majority of his income is 
generated by listener donations. (Carlin 
declined to give specific figures.) Other 
popular podcasters, including Maron 
and Joe Rogan of The Joe Rogan Experi- 
ence, produce shows as often as twice a 
week. Niche technology and business 
podcasts are especially lucrative. John Lee 
Dumas, host of interview show Entrepre- 
neur on Fire, says he pulls in ad revenue of 
$2.4 million per year plus an additional 
$1.5 million with a listener membership 
program. “Sponsors are willing to pay 
me so much because every single person 
listening to me is their target audience,” 
Dumas explains. 

The medium itself is also growing. Ac- 
cording to Edison Research, the percent- 
age of Americans who are listening to 
Internet-based talk radio has nearly tri- 
pled since 2006. Some 17% of Americans 
now regularly download at least one show 
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In today’s market, you need some help to keep your financial goals on track. 
That's why The Principal’ invests retirement savings with your dreams in 
mind. This attentive approach has earned us the trust of 10 of the 25 largest 

Retirement 
retirement funds in the world: As an investment management leader with 





Investments 
more than 130 years of experience, The Principal has the discipline to Financial 
confidently navigate both up and down markets. So when you want your Insurance Group 
money to be on its best behavior, we can give you an edge. WE'LL GIVE YOU AN EDGE® 


Learn ways to build, grow and protect your financial future at Principal.com/planningcenter [ij 
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SMALL BUSINESS RADIO 


per month to their smartphones and 
computers. The majority are in the coveted, 
Web-savvy 12-to-34-year-old demographic. 

Carlin is a former television reporter 
for KABC in Los Angeles, where he grew 
up. He made the switch to talk radio in 
the 1990s, hosting a political radio broad- 
cast that eventually became the template 
for his current-affairs-themed Common 
Sense. But Carlin’s often unorthodox po- 
litical views—he regularly skewers both 
major political parties in Washington— 
never quite jibed with corporate radio's 
obsession with discovering the next Rush 
Limbaugh. “I remember one consultant 
telling me that the audience needs to 
know where you stand on every issue 
within three minutes of turning you on, 
and I would ask, ‘What normal person is 
able to distill their beliefs in three min- 
utes?’” recalls Carlin. He broke out on 
his own using proceeds from a previous 
Internet venture as startup capital. First 
came Common Sense in 2004, followed by 
Hardcore History in 2006. 

Carlin begins each day by going 
through his hometown paper, the Eugene 
(Ore.) Register-Guard, clipping articles 
that might provide fodder for his politi- 
cal show, the format of which is similar to 
your average AM talkfest. He reads news 
sources ranging from the Huffington Post 
to al-Jazeera and scours feedback sent by 
his fans over e-mail and on Twitter. By 
mid-morning, he turns toward research 
for the history show. While a typical Com- 
mon Sense broadcast averages an hour and 
is produced roughly every two weeks, 
Hardcore History shows last much longer 
and require Carlin to draw from 30 to 40 
books. He records in a sound booth he 
built in his garage for about $3,000, and 
his shows are edited by his one full-time 
employee using Apple's Logic Pro record- 
ing software. 


Show Them the Money 

THE SURGE IN PROFITABLE PROGRAMS 
wouldn’t be possible without interest 
from advertisers. Some ofthe biggest 
sponsors include Web-hosting company 
Squarespace, Internet-services provider 
Tucows and Audible, the audiobook sub- 
scription service owned by Amazon. Mi- 
chael Goldstein, the head of marketing 
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THIS WEEK IN TECH 
A weekly roundtable discussion 
of popular technology news 
hosted by Leo Laporte 


HOW DID THIS GET MADE? 


Comedians Paul Scheer 


June Diane Raphael and 
Jason Mantzoukas review 
some of the worst movies 

ever produced 


STUFF YOU SHOULD KNOW 
Hosts Josh Clark and Chuck 
Bryant address obscure 
questions like How do building 
implosions work? and What 
makes us yawn? 


FOR MORE STORIES ABOUT ENTREPRENEURS, 
GO TO time.com/smalibusiness 





for Tucows, says podcasts are appealing 
because ads that appear on them work. 
That may be because hosts work the adver- 
tising messages into their programs. On a 
recent Joe Rogan show, the host launched 
into a diatribe about waiting in line for 
stamps at the post office. His program is 
sponsored by Stamps.com, a company that 
sells postage online. 

The companies that have been most 
eager to advertise on the medium so far 
are technology firms. Anthony Casalena, 


founder and CEO of Squarespace, sees | 


podcasts as a natural showcase for his 
company’s services. Another strength: 
the authenticity of the host. “A podcast is 


only going to be successfulifthe hosthasa | 


strong connection with his audience,” says 
Casalena. Goldstein echoes the sentiment: 
“You never get somebody grateful to the 
Ford Motor Co, for sponsoring Two and a 
Half Men.” 

Would-be podcast jockeys face plenty 
of potential pitfalls. For one thing, most 
of the profit in the industry goes to a 
small number of the top stars. Rob Walch, 
a vice president at Libsyn, the largest 
podcast-hosting service, says just 10% of 
his firm’s broadcasters reach the popular- 


ity threshold necessary to warrant solic- | 


iting advertising. Fewer still attract the 
number of listeners that would enable 
them to make a living from podcasting 
alone. What’s more, because most lis- 
teners download shows through Apple’s 
iTunes store, hosts are unusually depen- 
dent on good reviews and word-of-mouth 
traffic from anonymous listeners. 

And then there are the growing pains. 
Carlin, for one, is concerned that success 
might dilute the relationship he has cul- 
tivated over the years with his current 
audience. “I do get worried that if we ever 
appear to be this juggernaut, that my audi- 
ence will think I don’t need their money,” 
he says. That would jeopardize his busi- 
ness. He also worries about cluttering his 
programs with advertisements and scar- 
ing away listeners who generously donate 
to the endeavor. After all, they are paying 
to hear about the bloodiest battles in his- 
tory, he says, not product pitches. In other 


words, appearances matter. Says Carlin: “I | 


don’t worry about getting too big as much 
as seeming too big.” a 
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BUSINESS ASK THE EXPERT 


Liftoff Lit. Three new books 
share the hard-won secrets 
of launching a startup 





BY ANDREA SACHS 


Are there any books that can guide you 
in starting up a business? Submitted by 
Michael Gonzalez on Google+ 


THERE IS NO SHORTAGE OF ADVICE 
that can help one manage zillions of 
dollars. But for the freshly minted 
entrepreneur with limited funds, it 
might be more useful to know what 
not to do when you start a business. A 
trio of new books by successful self- 
starters are brutally honest about the 
goofs and gaffes they made on the way 
up. Dodging such errors is the first 
order of business for startups, since 
more than 90% of them fail in their 
first three years. All the authors credit 
mistakes with having painfully honed 
their skills. “That’s exactly where you 
want to be,” writes cartoonist Scott 
Adams, “steeped to your eyebrows 

in failure ... because failure is where 
success likes to hide in plain sight.” 
Though they don’t provide all the an- 
swers, the books are valuable because 
they don’t sugarcoat what these pio- 
neers went through: sleepless nights, 
fruitless meetings, stressful family sit- 
uations—not to mention jeopardizing 
their life savings. For every success, 
dozens of products tanked. Aspirations 
needed to be cut down to size. In other 
words, get ready to struggle. “Any 
self-respecting entrepreneur has to be 
comfortable as the underdog,” writes 
author Seth Goldman. 
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How to Fail at Almost Kind of the 
Everything and Still Win Big Story of My Life 
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“CERTIFIED 
FINANCIAL 
PLANNER” 


Rather than thinking one move at a time, every 
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for your interests above their own. To find the 
right CFP* professional for you, or to see if 
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A Paler Shade of Green 
After years of squabbling, 
can Washington declare a 
truce on energy policy? 

BY ALEX ALTMAN 

ROB PORTMAN IS BIG ON GREEN. THE RE- 
publican Senator from Ohio owns three 
hybrid vehicles, including a Chevy pick- 
up and the 2006 Ford Escape his daughter 


took to college. His home outside Cincin- 
nati is LEED-certified, with floors of re- 


claimed wood, special foam insulation MILLION scope, supporters say its impact would be 
and a geothermal heating and cooling Amount the bill significant. A recent study by the Ameri- 
system. He is even a graduate of Dart- allocates to can Council foran Energy-Efficient Econo- 
mouth College, whose nickname is the pepe en my found that the legislation and 
Big Green. efficient building a bundle of likely amendments 


So it is ironic that when Portman be- 
gan to shepherd a long-overdue energy 
bill through the Senate, his mantra was 
Go small. “It’s not the biggest bill in the 
world,” the mild-mannered Republican 
says as he tosses a football with an aide in 
his Washington Senate office. “But it is a 


model of how we can work through the MILLION “But it is a first step after a long time.” 

system ona bipartisan basis and make im- Number of metric tons This being Congress, even relatively 

portant progress.” phe 0 aman simple legislation attracts conflict. No 
Under President George W. Bush, sooner had the measure hit the floor of 


emissions annually 
Congress passed a pair of sweeping en- % 
ergy overhauls, mostly offering oil and 
gas companies fresh tax breaks. Barack 
Obama’s first term, in turn, was marked 
by nasty spats over energy policy, includ- 
ing a controversial stimulus with billions 
in new green investment and a cap-and- 
trade bill that was torpedoed by GOP 
opposition. To avoid a repeat, Portman 
and his Democratic partner, Senator 
Jeanne Shaheen of New Hampshire, 
opted for a different approach. 

Their bill is crafted to skirt contro- 
versy. It has no mandates. It doesn’t add 
to the deficit. It has been stripped of con- 
tentious provisions, including a federal 
loan program for commercial buildings 
and another aimed at boosting the govern- 
ment’s use of green vehicles. 

The search for an energy consensus 
reflects unexpected new realities for both 
the carbon-based- and renewable-energy 
industries. The Solyndra solar debacle 
spoiled the market for green subsidies, 
which liberals love. Meanwhile, booming 
domestic production has eased the politi- 
cal pressure to find new sources of oil at 
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Number of jobs the 
legislation could 
create by 2025 
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home. As Shaheen puts it, “We've tried to 
craft the bill in a way that will actually 
allow it to get through.” 

Which is why the measure focuses 
on efficiency at a time when the U.S. 
wastes more energy than Japan produces 
in a year. It would create new efficiency 
codes for residential and commercial 
construction, offer incentives to states to 
meet them, provide worker training and 
require the federal government to adopt 
energy-saving techniques. “I think a lot of 
conservatives believe that this is an area 
where as a country we can do a lot more,” 
Portman says. 

And while the bill may be modest in 














codes could save consumers and busi- 
nesses up to $65 billion through 
reduced energy costs and create 
174,000 jobs by 2030. “Sure, we 

would love to see this bill do more. 
That’s always the case,” says Suzanne 
Watson, the group’s policy director. 














the Senate than it stalled. Louisiana Re- 
publican David Vitter held up debate 
over his demand for an unrelated vote on 
Obamacare. Other Senators are trying to 
add provisions that advance the prospects 
of the long-suffering (and still in limbo) 
Keystone XL pipeline, which environ- 
mentalists oppose. 
Prospects are dimmer in the 
House, Tea Party Republicans remain 
leery of any government meddling in 
what they see as the private marketplace. 
“Ourjobis to make them understand that 
this is not the role of government,” says 
Nicolas Loris, an economic policy ana- 
lyst at the Heritage Foundation, whose 
advocacy arm is one of several influential 
conservative groups urging members to 
oppose the Shaheen-Portman approach. 
Still, Portman thinks he has a shot to 
get the scaled-down bill to the President’s 
desk by the end of the year. If he’s right, it 
will be a sign that Congress can do some- 
thing useful on energy even if the appetite 
for sweeping change has eased for now. 
“We have consensus,” Portman says. “Let's 
make progress where we can.” a 
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The world’s population has reached seven billion ond 1 is forecast to reach around nine billion by 2050. 

As the world’s population grows its need for water, food and energy will increase. Meeting this challenge 

will be difficult and will place demands on all of us. At Shell we are determined to help meet the energy 

challenge, supplying a broad mix of lower-emission energy sources. We're making our fuels and lubricants . 


more advanced and more efficient than before. With our partner in Brazil, we're also producing ethanol i 
a biofuel made from renewable sugar cane. And we're delivering natural gas to more than 40 countries 4 
around the world, When used to generate electricity, natural gas emits around half the COz of coal. aa 
let's broaden the world's energy mix. www.shell.com/letsgo oe 
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‘Take the Guesswork 
Out of Investing 


What are your most important financial goals? Sending your kids to 


college? Buying a new home? Retiring early? 


It’s your financial resources that are the determining factor in how 
youre able to answer these and a host of other questions. And few 
things are as important in determining just what those financial 


resources are as your understanding of where and how to invest. 


Now, in Understanding Investments, taught by Duke University 
Professor Connel Fullenkamp, you can get a clear explanation 

of the various kinds of financial markets, the different kinds of 
investments available to you, and the pros and cons of each—and in 


the process, become a more confident investor. 
Offer expires 11/04/13 
1-800-832-2412 


WW W.THEGREATCOURSES.COM/3TME 





Understanding 
Investments 


Taught by Professor Connel Fullenkamp 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


LECTURE TITLES 


1. How to Stop Worrying 
and Start Investing 
2. How Investors Make Money 
3. Starting with Stocks 
4. The Basics of Bonds 
5. Introduction to Mutual Funds 
6. What Are Exchange-Traded Funds? 
7. Financial Statement Analysis 
8. P/E Ratios and the Method 
of Comparables 
9. Fundamentals-Based Analysis of Stocks 
10. Startup Companies and IPOs 
11. Why Should You Care 
about Dividends? 
12. Using Leverage 
13. Choosing Bonds 
14. Bond School 
15. Picking Mutual Funds 
16. Investing in Foreign Assets 
17. Options Are for Everyone 
18. Real Estate and Commodities 
19, Cycles and Market Timing 
20.Deciding When to Sell 
21. Risk, Return, and Diversification 
22. Time Value of Money 
23. Financial Planning 
24. Taking Charge of Your Investments 


Understanding Investments 


Cours tures (30 minutes/lecture) 


“SAVE $185 
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+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 
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A new exhibition sheds 4 
“light on René Magritte’s 
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GOOD WEEK/ 
BAD WEEK 


Chris 

Earned rave reviews 
for his swagger asa 
Formula One racer in 
the action flick Rush 


Liam 

Earned a deluge of 
gossip coverage for 
calling it quits with 
on-again, off-again 
fiancée Miley Cyrus 





DUBIOUS 
HONORS 


Hail the 
Blobfish 


Behold the world’s 
ugiiest animal. No, 
really. The blobfish, 
a deep-sea dweller, 
received the most 
votes in a campaign 
to raise awareness 
about “aesthetically 
challenged” spe- 
cles, sponsored 
by—what else? — 
the Ugly Animal 
Preservation 
Society. 


LIAM HEMSWORTH: GEORGE PIMENTEL 


ISLAMIC CEMETERY: CEMAL DMOEN—AKAA: WALKING OLAD 














Number of helium balloons used 
aman attempting to float himself 

in an Up-style craft across the 
Atlantic; 12 hours after he lifted off 
in Caribou, Maine, a technical glitch 
forced him to landin Newfoundland 


by 
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‘T think peo- 
ple need to 

| stop putting 
the letter tin 
| front of the 
word werk’ 


LADY GAGA, hic! by 
Bravo's Andy Cohen if she could 


ila Miley Cyrus 
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TOO MUCH 


The Culture 





| DEEP CUTS The unfinished 


Orson Welles slapstick Too Much 
Johnson (1938) had been thought 


| lost—until a print was found in 


an Italian archive. Now cinephiles 
can finally see it: the film will be 
screened at George Eastman House 
in Rochester, N.Y., on Oct. 16. 


JOMNGON (MERCURY THEATRE, ORSON WELLES DIR 





ROUNDUP 


Pop Chefs 


Hip-hop artist 2 Chainz might be 
the latest surprising star to, as 
he puts it, “reach into ... deep 
flavorful pockets to hook you up 

with the recipes you'll need,” 
but he's certainly not the first. 
Here, a sampling of choice 
celebrity cookbooks. 





‘People who normally like 

to drink during the day love 

brunch because they can 
drink and not hide it.’ 


1 LIKE YOU: HOSPITALITY UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE BY AMY SEDARIS 


‘If wearing a four-finger ring, 
carefully place it on a side 
table before starting to cook.’ 
#MEALTIME BY 2 CHAINZ 





‘Thinly slice up your 
avocado and lay it down 
on top that sexy 
bed 0’ spinach.’ 
COOKIN’ WITH COOLIO BY COOLIO 


6 1958); COURTESY CINEMAZERO AND CINETECA OEL FRIULI (5) 
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IF YOU BUILD tT The new winners of the prestigious Aga Khan Award for Architecture—a shared $1 million prize- 
include the Islamic cemetery in Altach, Austria. Its prayer room features a mesh wall, above, studded with wooden 
shingles oriented toward Mecca, a nod to local building culture that also meets religious requirements for the space. 


Allison Janney 


When Janney, 53, appears on TV this fall, 
it will be in two very different contexts: 
amid a 1950s sexual awakening on the 
Showtime drama Masters of Sex (Sept. 29) 
and, more prominently, attempting a 
modern mother-daughter makeup on 
the new CBS sitcom Mom (Sept. 23). 

LILY ROTHMAN 


How did you and Anna Faris, who plays 

your daughter on Mom, develop your 
rapport? We met just for the show, and 
we've been making an effort to see each 
other outside of work. We're similarly 

silly, I think. What kind of silly stuff do 

you do? Our favorite game is that Heads Up! 
app. We’re very childish. Se you don't find 
yourself actually mothering her you know 
and stuff? I told her, “If I 
ever do, just slap me!” I don’t ever want to tell 
her how to do anything. Do you draw or 


“Stand up straight!’ 





I don’t 
think any mother means to be critical. 
They think they’re immensely helpful, 
which is the dynamic that’s so funny. 
Like, really, you're going to tell me 
how to dress? My mom was always a 
little disappointed at how I dressed. | 
think she wanted me to be a skirt-and- 
Peter Pan—collared-shirt girl with a 
cardigan sweater. !t’s pretty hard to pie 
ture you ina Peter Pan collar I know, 
right? My mom just can’t give them up. 


Of all the moms you've played, is there 


lationship with your own morn 


one you'd most prefer to have as your 

own? L was going to say the mom in Juno, 
but she was a stepmom. Definitely not 

the mom from American Beauty. I’ve played 

a lot of people’s mothers. Isn't there a thing 
sbout how actors aren't supposed to want to 
work with children? Yeah, you're never sup 
posed to want to. But I’ve never worked with 
small, small children as the mother. I think 
that’s the rule: small children and animals. 


TV 

Dead 
Walks On 
Leave it to a zom- 
bie series to start 
infecting an entire 
network. Looking 
to capitalize on 
its runaway hit 
The Walking Dead 
(season premiere 
Oct. 13), AMC 
has an as yet 
untitled spin-off 
that will be set in 
the same comic- 
book-inspired, 
postapocalyptic 
world but feature 
all new charac- 
ters. The carnage, 
it seems, has 

no end. 





3 THINGS YOU 
DON’T HAVE 
TO WORRY 
ABOUT THIS 
WEEK 


1. The cultural 
relevance of Britney 
Spears. || 


2. Going through 
Harry Potter 
withdrawal. 


| 3. Hello Kitty's 
| sobriety. 


By Nick Carbone, Nate Rawlings, Lily Rothman and Courtney Subramanian 


The Culture 


Don’t Believe the 
Pipe. A show charts 
the rise of Magritte’s 
uneasy reality 


By Richard Lacayo 


; ALTHOUGH HE TRAF- 
ficked in the uncanny, 
or maybe because he 
did, the great Bel- 

gian Surrealist René 

, Magritte was, in his 
personal deportment, 
as plain and innocuous 
as an aspirin. He was married all his life 
to the same woman and dressed most 
days like a bank clerk. Think of Alfred 
Hitchcock making Psycho and The Birds 
while appearing on TV as that droll gent 
in asuit. Though Magritte spent three 
crucial years in Paris, the fevered cockpit 
of Surrealism, he returned permanently 
to placid Brussels in 1930. To the French, 
it might as well have been Wichita. Toto, 
I think we're back in Kansas. 

All the same, this prosaic man re- 
fused to cooperate with reality, serenely 
uncoupling familiar images from the 
things we count on them to represent. 
His first adventures in that profound and 
weirdly pleasurable idiom provide the 
story arc for “Magritte: The Mystery of 
the Ordinary, 1926~—1938,” a new show at 
the Museum of Modern Art (MOMA) in 
New York City, which runs from Sept. 28 
through Jan. 12, then moves to Houston 
and Chicago. Though it covers just 12 
years of Magritte’s life—he was 68 when 
he died in 1967—that was the period 
when he made many of his best-known 
images, the years when he discovered 
himself, to say nothing of whatever it is 
in us that he consistently enchants. The 
show is a beauty, but it’s also a reminder 





that however much Magritte was a Sur 
realist, in some ways he was much more. 
He began as a would-be Cubist but 
in 1922 discovered the work of Giorgio 
de Chirico, with its enigmatic, tilted 
piazzas and puzzling air of anxiety. What 
de Chirico showed Magritte was that 
representational painting still had very 
interesting possibilities. As Salvador Dali 
would later do, Magritte soon adopted 
the most realistic form of representation 
he could manage, so much the better to 
pull the rug out from under the whole 
idea of representation. So in The Muscles of 
the Sky, from 1927, he defamiliarizes that 
most basic feature of our world, the sky, 
by bringing stretches of it down to earth 
in cut paper shapes that land across a 
plank floor like actors ona stage. 
Magritte’s paint handling and figura- 
tion, though they improved enormously 
over the years, were fairly drab early on. 
The men in The Menaced Assassin, from 
1927, are so awkward, the paint surface so 
deadpan, you would think Buster Keaton 
had picked up a brush. But the very stiff- 
ness of the scene adds to its clenched mys- 
tery. As with the stolid figures in Edward 
Hopper, early Magritte actually benefits 
from its lack of academic fluency. 
Though he dealt in complex para- 
doxes, Magritte was terse. His famous 
1929 painting as mission statement, The 


The art of paradox Clockwise from top left, 





MAGRITTE: STEVE SCHAPIRO—CORBIS; THE MUSCLES 


F LIBERTY, 1937 





OF THE SKY, 1927: RENE MAGRITTE 
RENE MAGRITTE, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, GIFT OF MARY AND LEIGH 


The Muscles of the Sky, 1927; The Human 
Condition, 1933; The Menaced Assassin 
1927; On the Threshold of Liberty, 1937 
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Puzzle pictures Above, The Lovers, 1928, Magritte’s haunting emblem for the 
mpossibility 


Treachery of Images, simply shows a pipe 
floating above the words Ceci n'est pas une 
pipe. Got it: This is not a pipe, it’s a picture 
of a pipe. Something like that, only bet- 
ter, is the point of The Human Condition, in 
which a painting on an easel is set before 
a window in such a way as to exactly du 
plicate the part of the view that it’s block 
ing. Once Magritte’s intentions snap 

into place, you recognize that, of course, 
the “real” view out the window is also a 
painting, part of the one you're looking 
at. Ceci n’est pas une landscape. 


More Than a Surrealist 

ANNE UMLAND, THE MOMA CURATOR 
who co-organized this show, is right to 
emphasize the importance of the Sur 
realist movement to Magritte. Certainly, 
none of the other isms of his time suited 
him, though fin de siecle Symbolism, 
which had cast its spell over Belgian 

art, left its mark. You sense it in the 
otherworldliness of The Lovers, his 1928 
painting of two figures, heads enshroud 
ed in fabric, locked in an embrace but un- 
knowable to each other. Yet by,the 1920s, 
Symbolism was a spent force. And once 
he put Cubism behind him, Magritte took 
little interest in distorted space and form, 
much less Italian futurism’s noisy faith 
in speed and force or the shock corridors 
of German Expressionism. Surrealism 
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of communication; The Interpretation of Dreams, 1935 
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, rignt 


offered him a base sympathetic to his 
forays into the irrational and insoluble. 

All the same, Magritte didn’t always 
share the Surrealists’ central concerns. In 
particular, the unconscious was a key no 
tion for them. It’s impossible to imagine 
Dali’s work of the late 1920s and the ’30s 
without Freud’s ideas about the expres 
sion of unconscious desire in dreams. The 
founding fathers of Surrealism, including 
André Breton and the poet Paul Eluard, 
were devoted to techniques of free associa 
tion, like automatic writing and drawing, 
that were intended to bypass the rational 
mind and dredge up material directly from 
the unconscious. The Surrealist war cry 
could have been the directive launched 
decades later by Talking Heads: Stop mak- 
ing sense. Magritte, who knew his Freud 
but plotted out his pictures meticulously 
and had no interest in automatic anything, 
would have said, Don’t bother. The uni- 
verse of words and images is already so full 
of booby traps and false certainties, you 
couldn't make sense if you tried. 

So maybe it’s time to think of Magritte 
also as one of the first conceptual artists. 
His paintings were meant to give form to 
intellectual conundrums. Each of them 
has its source first in an idea. In that 
respect, he had more in common with 
Marcel Duchamp, whose works were 


philosophical statements, than with Dali 





or Max Ernst. This is obvious in his most 
didactic canvases, like The Interpretation 
of Dreams, from 1935, which bluntly in 
structs us in the arbitrariness of language 
by uncoupling words from the things 
they represent—except in the one in 
stance, the valise, when it doesn't. 

What Magritte did share with the 
Surrealists was a sense of revolutionary 
mission, the idea that art could set people 
free. He once called his paintings “mate 
rial tokens of the freedom of thought”—a 
lovely phrase. In On the Threshold of Lib- 
erty, from 1937, a cannon takes aim at 
images representing some of the conven- 
tional sign systems that beguile us every 
day—sex, the sky, nature—as well asa 
few, like horses’ bells and doily-cut paper 
patterns, that were among Magritte’s 
odd recurrent motifs. What will happen 
when the cannon fires? Then again, what 
will happen if it doesn’t? 

Is it too much to think of Magritte’s 
art asa kind of cautionary note for the 
Internet age? With its warnings about 
the treachery of images and the ways 
language itself is a disinformation cam- 
paign, it’s a collective metaphor about 
the limits of knowledge and the pitfalls 
of communication. It’s aimed at us, bent 
over our phones and keyboards, eagerly 
retrieving “information,” all the while 
punked, allofus,almostallthetime. # 
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Books 


Jhumpa Lahiri’s new 
novel of time and loss 


IT’S NOT INTENDED AS A CRITICISM WHEN I SAY 
that Jhumpa Lahiri’s new novel is two-thirds 
epilogue. If The Lowland declines to conform toa 
conventional three-act structure, it’s only because 
reality often does the same thing. Some people’s 
lives are all buildup with no payoff; for Lahiri’s 
characters, life is largely aftermath. 

The book introduces itself to the reader as a 
novel about two brothers, Subhash and Udayan, 
growing up in Calcutta in the 1960s. Udayan is 
bold, brilliant and headstrong; he spends his col- 
lege days becoming enmeshed in a radical political 
movement. Older by 15 months, Subhash is the cau 
tious, methodical one; he leaves for Rhode Island 
to pursue a doctorate in oceanography. The passage 
from India to the U.S. is as much a structural part 
of Lahiri’s novels as paragraphs and chapters: Sub- 
hash leaves Calcutta “as he had stepped so many 
mornings out of dreams, its reality and its particu- 
lar logic rendered meaningless in the light of day.” 

Meanwhile, when the police start crack- 
ing down on his political group, Udayan, now 
married, goes into hiding. The police find him. 
Then they shoot him in front of his family. It 
feels like the novel’s climax, the defining event 
in the lives of everyone concerned—but it’s only 
the end of the first act. 

Subhash, against his parents’ wishes, marries 
Udayan’s wife Gauri, who is pregnant, and returns 
to the U.S. with her. They set up house together 
in a dorm in Rhode Island, where “the gray- and 
white-skinned trees ... looked incapable of ever 
producing leaf or fruit,” and raise Udayan’s child 
as their own. But their marriage is a threadbare 
thing, fashioned from grief, gallantry and wishful 
thinking. Passion and true intimacy will be late 
arrivals, if they come at all. 

Some of this is familiar territory for Lahiri, 
but unlike in her first novel, The Namesake, emi- 
gration isn’t the subject; it’s just part of the stage 
machinery. The true subject of The Lowland is 
time. Lahiri tracks, with the patience and tenac- 
ity of a biologist researching long-term migra- 
tions, the emotional and geographical distances 
that time opens up between people, the things 
that get lost in those spaces, and the rare and 
surprising things that endure. In The Lowland, 
we are all emigrants, not from one country to 
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another but from the present to the future. 
Lahiri’s prose style is legendarily smooth, un- 
showy, unvarying. If it has altered even slightly 
since The Namesake or even since her first story col- 
lection, Interpreter of Maladies, which appeared in 
1999, it is only to become more itself. Its glassy sur- 
face is now untroubled even by quotation marks, 
Her tone remains utterly the same regardless of 
what she’s describing, whether it’s Udayan’s ex 
ecution, Subhash shopping in a supermarket or 
Gauri, in her lustless marriage, masturbating in a 
bathroom toa fantasy about a stranger. It makes 
The Lowland a slow burn—thrillwise, Lahiri is 
pretty much the anti-Crichton—but it gains tre- 
mendous power as it goes on. Language takes on 
the role of time itself. The Lowland feels less like 
a story being told than a tide slowly going out, 
gradually, inevitably revealing the shape of what 
was there all along. 5 
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Turn the Page 
More big books 
of the coming 
season 


1. 
BLEEDING EDGE 
Thomas Pynchon 


Maxine Is a fraud inves- 
tigator and mother of 

two in pre-9/11 Manhat- 
tan, but a peek into the 
books of a tech billionaire 
uncovers—this Is a Pyn- 
chon novel, after all—a 
vast conspiracy. (Sept. 17) 


2. 
DOCTOR SLEEP 
Stephen King 

Thirty-six years after 

The Shining, King picks 
up the trail of Danny Tor- 
rance. He's grown up and 
using his psychic gifts to 
heip hospice patients, till 
he runs afoul of a cult 
that preys on children 
with special talents. 
(Sept. 24) 


3. 
THE SIGNATURE OF 
ALL THINGS 
Elizabeth Gilbert 


Turning from memoir 
(Eat, Pray, Love) to fic 
tion, Gilbert writes about 
a brilllant 19th century 
botanist and her epic ro- 
mance with an idealistic 
orchid painter, (Oct. 1) 


4. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 
Malcolm Gladwell 


Gladwell revisits the 
mother of all upsets to 
explore how apparent ad- 
vantages can turn out to 
be the opposite, (Oct. 1) 


4 





5. 

THE CIRCLE 

Dave Eggers 

A scathing cautionary 
tale about a woman who 
works for a ubiquitous Sil 
icon Valley company that 
nightmarishly erodes her 
privacy. (Oct. 8) 


6. 
BRIDGET JONES: 
MAD ABOUT THE BOY 
Helen Fielding 


Bridget faces new 
challenges—single 
motherhood, Twitter, mid- 
die age—and old ones 
such as love and sex. 
Perennial suitor Daniel 
Cleaver makes a cameo, 
as does Bridget's irre- 
pressible mom, (Oct. 15) 


7. 
THE GOLDFINCH 
Donna Tartt 


The Secret History author 
returns with a novel about 
a boy whose life is re- 
shaped when his mother 
dies in a museum 
bombing—and he es- 
capes with a priceless 
painting. (Oct. 22) 


8. 
THE BULLY PULPIT 
Doris Kearns Goodwin 


Goodwin goes from Lin 
coin (in Team of Rivals) to 
Roosevelt and Taft, who 
went from friends to bit- 
ter rivals in the brutally 
fought presidential elec- 
tion of 1912. (Nov. 5) 
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Fission Impossible. The stunning secret 
history of America’s nuclear arsenal 


On March 11, 1958, a fam- 
ily in the small town of Mars 
Bluff, S.C., was understandably 
startled when an atomic bomb 
exploded in their yard. What 
had happened was this: A B-47 
bomber was passing overhead 
when the pilot noticed that 

the locking pin of the Mark 6 
atomic bomb in his hold wasn't 
engaged. He sent the plane's 
navigator to re-engage the pin 
by hand. The navigator, being a 
navigator, had no idea how to 
do this, and while he was climb- 
ing around the bomb bay trying 
to figure it out, he accidentally 
grabbed the manual release 
lever. Bombs away. 

That particular bomb hadn't 
been equipped with its radio- 
active core yet; the blast was 
just the bomb’s conventional 
high explosives detonating. 
This was fortunate, because 
the Mark 6 had a yield of up to 
160 kilotons, almost a dozen 
times the strength of the bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

Incredible as it is, this story 
is just one of a litany of nuclear 
accidents, many involving hy- 
drogen bombs far more powerful 
than the Mark 6, recounted 
in Eric Schlosser’s Command 
and Control, a devastatingly 
lucid and detailed new history 
of nuclear weapons in the U.S. 
Drawing on recently declassified 
documents, Schlosser shows us 
nuclear bombs being “burned, 
melted, sunk, blown apart, [and] 
smashed into the ground,” often 
in populated areas. Sometimes 
people just plain dropped them. 
One study found “that at least 
1,200 nuclear weapons had 
been involved in ‘significant’ in- 
cidents and accidents between 
1950 and March 1968.” 

One of the things great 
histories do is reawaken us to 
the knowledge of how easily 
we could and probably should 
have ended up with a present 
far worse than the one we've 
got. Schlosser does this by fol- 
lowing two parallel narrative 
threads. The first is a minute- 
by-minute account of a horrific 
accident that took place in 


1980 at a Titan I! missile silo 
in rural Arkansas. The Titan Il 
carried a 9-megaton warhead, 
which is “about three times 
the explosive force of all the 
bombs dropped during the Sec- 
ond World War, including both 
atomic bombs.” The problem 
started when a workman doing 
routine maintenance dropped a 
tool down the silo. 

This narrative alternates 
with a broader history of nuclear 
weapons in the U.S. going all 
the way back to the Manhat- 
tan Project. Schlosser gives 
even that familiar story a fresh 
immediacy, patiently explain- 
ing the intricate technical 
puzzles that had to be solved 
(all without computers) with- 
out losing track of the human 
story. For example, he takes 
us inside the metal shed where 
a fresh-faced Harvard Ph.D. 
spent the night before the Trin- 
ity test babysitting the world’s 
first nuclear device in a severe 
electrical storm. 

What foliows, of course, is 
runaway proliferation and the 
build-out of the U.S.’s grand 
Cold War nuclear infrastruc- 
ture, accompanied by frantic 
attempts by politicians and 
military leaders to create polli- 
cies, protocols and communica- 
tions networks to control these 
grotesquely powerful new weap- 
ons. The blunders that resulted 
are fascinating and toe-curlingly 
scary and sometimes just 
blackly, bleakly funny. It turns 
out that in the late 1970s, the 
same secret code could 
be used to unlock every 
Minuteman-missile site 
in the U.S., and that 
code was 00000000. 
But Schlosser’s 
real point is to show 
that given the vast 
number and com- 
plexity of these 
weapons systems, 
and humanity’s fal- 
libility, these accidents 
weren't flukes—they 
were inevitable. 

In other words, we got 
lucky. So far. —L.G. 








The first book 
by Schlosser 
(below) was Fast 
Food Nation, a 
brutal exposé of 
the practices of 
McDonald's and its 
ilk; it has become 
a classic work 
of investigative 
journalism 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








A Weekend 
In New York City 
from Momar G. Visaya 


community journalist, editor 
and foodie 


An ongoing series featuring 
expert advice to help you make 
the most out of every weekend 
so you'll have a Better Monday. 
Run, Don’t Walk: What better way to 
see the city than staying active while 
touring? There are races in every 
borough and even one through the 
Lincoln Tunnel. Ask your hotel’s 
concierge about customized running 
tours led by guides who offer insights 
into city life and history. 

From Roof to Table: New York chefs are 
passionate about farming and harvesting 
their own ingredients these days. You 
can find restaurants that support local 
farms and even those that grow their own 
produce in rooftop gardens high above 
the street. Roof-to-table restaurants offer 
a true taste of New York and some of the 
freshest dishes in town. 


Parks and Recreation: This urban 
jungle called NYC is home to hundreds 
of parks, so wherever you are, there’s 
one nearby, If you’re staying near 
Grand Central station, head downtown 
to Madison Square Park to enjoy art 
installations and admire the famous 
Flatiron Building. If you're staying on 
the West Side, trek over to the High Line 
fora walk along this elevated rail track 
turned urban park. 


Introducing Westin Weekends. To 
get away and Make Your Monday 
Better, visit westin.com/weekends. 


WESTIN’ 


HOTELS & RESORTS 





The Culture Escapes 


Off the Vine. Exploring the delights 
of harvest season in wine country 


By Howard Chua-Eoan 


FOR THOSE WHO VENERATE WINE, LATE 
August to November in the northern 
hemisphere is a holy period. It is the time 
of the grape harvest, and many oeno- 
philes feel compelled to go on a pilgrim- 
age to their favorite regions to witness 
this delicate yet crucial moment in the 
life of wine. A few may even want to par- 
ticipate in the harvest. Think twice be- 
fore volunteering, however. It is not easy. 
Much of the picking is done by vineyard 
veterans who start well before sunrise. 
The other jobs are tough and tedious. 
“You'll work a sorting table for hours at 

a time pulling out leaves,” says Morgan 
Harris, senior sommelier at Corkbuzz, a 
wine bar in New York City, who once did 
four months of grunt work at a vineyard 
in Walla Walla, Wash. “You'll do punch- 
downs on the red varieties to commingle 
skins and juice,” a task involving a large 
masher tool. “You'll clean bladder presses 
out and sanitize a lot of equipment. In 
the end, there’s not a ton of romance in 
this work, but if someone’s looking to 

get a picture of the hard realities of how 
wine is made, this would be the way.” 

There are alternatives. You can get 
a sense of the bustle and still enjoy the 
wine by visiting the many towns that 
have developed around the industry. 
Claire Paparazzo, former wine direc- 
tor of Blue Hill restaurant in New 
York City, recommends Healdsburg 
in Sonoma County, California. In 
the past decade, the town of 11,000 
people has grown a crop of sophisti- 
cated restaurants, inns, tasting rooms 
and antique shops to cater to visitors 
headed for the likes of Copain Wines 
and Preston Vineyards. And for the 
celebrity-minded, there is Francis Ford 
Coppola’s winery not far away. 

For those who love riesling, the place 
to go is the Bernkastel-Kues region in 
Germany, a string of pretty little towns 
connected by bike paths along the Mo- 
selle River. “The main road is dotted with 
tasting rooms,” says Gregory Fellows, 
wine director of the restaurant Annisa 


in New York City. Call to be sure that 
wineries like Selbach-Oster and Geltz- 
Zilliken can take you. Otherwise, Fel- 
lows advises dropping by the Zeltinger 
Hof, a hotel with a 150-bottle selection 
of area wines available by the glass. 
And good food. Or consider a nine-day 
bike tour through Germany and France 
organized by Butterfield & Robinson. 
The next journey is set for June, starts in 
Luxembourg and includes stops in the 
Moselle Valley before ending up in Paris. 
Often, however, the best experiences 
are the least extravagant. If you can get 
in with a small winery that caters to 
agritourists, like Venica & Venicain 
Italy’s Friuli region, you will be ushered 
into a rare kind of intimacy and, led by 
the makers themselves, everything will 
come together—the grape, the wine, 
the air, the food, the light—to prove 
that their ancient art still works magic. 
Without sweating the harvest. a 
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For convenience, try 
regions near cities 
the Loire Valley, 
a TGV away from 
Paris, or Penedés 
close to Barceiona 
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The Culture 





The $20,000 Home 
Lessons from the 
rugged frontier of 


low-cost design 
By Belinda Luscombe 


FOR MOST PEOPLE, ARCHITECTS AND 
inexpensive home design go together like 
gourmet chefs and Hot Pockets—neither 
is the better for it. Then again, most 
people have not been to Hale County, 
Alabama. In this wet western part of the 
state, architects, students and volunteers 
have been perfecting the art of deeply 
discounted domestic design for 20 years. 

The Rural Studio, an arm of Auburn 
University’s architecture department, has 
designed and built many pieces of local 
infrastructure—churches, libraries, Boys & 
Girls Clubs, even farmers’-market stalls— 
often using unusual materials, including 
carpet tiles and hay bales. For eight years, it 
has also offered visiting students a chance 
to work for nine months on the supertight 
end of the business: the $20,000 home. 

That is not a misprint. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

“We worked out, if there was a concep- 
tual mortgage, what people on the lowest 
of incomes would be able to pay every 
month,” says Andrew Freear, the genial 
Yorkshireman who has overseen the pro- 
gram since its founder, Samuel “Sambo” 
Mockbee, died in 2001. “And that equated 
to about $20,000.” The students all work 
together on one house that is later given 
to one of the area’s residents, a quarter of 
whom live below the poverty line. 

How does one build a house for less 
than what it costs to buy a midprice 
sedan? When cutting to the bone, what 
design choices bring the most life? 

Freear and his students have come up 
with some nonnegotiables. Every house 
must have a porch. It’s an important part 
of social life; people can be partof their 
community without leaving their home. 
It’s also a cooler place to sit in the summer. 

The houses are small, usually 600 sq. ft. 
to 800 sq. ft., and narrow. This makes 
them easier to heat and cool; cross breezes 
are more effective in narrow spaces. 


Joanne’s house 
The essential elements 
(and cost of materials) of the 
2011 home 


EXTENDED EAVES 
Keep rainfall away 
from building; no need 
for gutters 


GABLED ROOF, $1,527 
Like a big meta! 
umbretla” against the 
elements, says Freear 





PORCH, $914 PIERS, $1,133 SASH WINDOWS, $1,400 
Vital part of social life, cheap Keep base of house dry, promote Move air around: tall windows 
way to get more living space alr circulation for cooling are cheaper than wide ones 


Extended eaves, another must, maximize 
the shade in the summer and keep rain 
away from the base of the building. 

Ceilings are on the high side, from 9 ft. 
to 10 ft., which are more expensive to 
build but worthwhile for air circulation. 
With ceiling fans installed and windows 
cracked to let warm air out, the homes 
are comfortable without air conditioning. 
“The irony is that these are all lessons you 
can learn from the antebellum homes 
down here that are 150 years old,” says 
Freear. “It’s why they’ve lasted.” 

That’s another secret of low-cost de- 
sign: local knowledge. A basement is 
cheap to build in the Northeast because 
foundations have to be set deep in the soil 
to avoid frost, so builders know what to 
do. Muddy, temperate Alabama is another 
story. Local builders and suppliers are set 
up to provide gabled roofs, thus they’re 


‘The irony is that 
these are all lessons 

you can learn from the 
Sraehaliien homes 
down here that are 
150 years old.’ 


——ANDREW FREEAR 


the cheapest. Freear also believes it’s 
important to acquire materials locally, 
not just to lower shipping costs and build 
relations with regional suppliers but also 
to enrich the community. 

At this scale, tiny decisions are cru- 
cial. Maximizing light, for example: 

Can windows be placed so that sunlight 
bounces off the dining-room table, the 
bathroom mirror or even the fridge? “For 
me, that’s design,” says Freear. 

There have been missteps. One year the 
house had no interior walls, just a curtain 
that could be pulled around the bathroom 
when needed. The new owner lived alone 
but was confused by the arrangement. 
Another house was made with corrugated 
metal—which, despite being very hip 
in some circles, reminded the owner of a 
shed. (Painting it white eased concerns.) 

Most years, the studio builds only one 
$20,000 house, but for its 20th anniver- 
sary it’s aiming for eight. Each house 
requires from $13,000 to $15,000 worth of 
materials and about $8,000 of labor. The 
students and volunteers work for free. 

Is it really possible to build a solid 
house for less than the average cost of a 
wedding? Sort of. Many of the houses— 
like any renovation—go $5,000 or so 
over budget. Another lesson Freear has 
learned: sometimes that’s just worth it. = 
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THE AWESOME COLUMN 


Twunion or Bust 


Unless Twitter lets me in on its IPO, 
I’ll be billing it by the character 


AS ONE OF AMER- 
ica’s premier 
content provid- 
ers, spenda lot 
of time crafting 
words so they’ll totally have, 
like, a lot of impact. In return 
for writing those words, I 

am paid handsomely by the 
word for having written 
those words. 

And yet I have allowed 
Twitter to exploit my talents, 
as I've idiotically typed nearly 
45,000 words—about half a 
book—on its platform for free. 
Sure, that half-book would 
consist of hack jokes about 
current events instead of a 
researched, deeply emotional 
personal narrative about our 
culture, but nearly 1 million 
people follow me on Twitter, 
whereas only about 16,000 
people bought my actual 
book. Those are the complexi- 
ties of the modern economy 
that Larry Summers decided 
he couldn’t handle. 





So when Twitter filed for an 
initial public offering, I knew 
I deserved some of those 
shares. And I was going to 
demand them. To gain some 
leverage in my dealings with 
Twitter, I decided to organize 
Twitter's most successful writ- 
ers intoa union, We would 
ask for our fair share and, if 
necessary, strike by not tweet- 
ing. If negotiations really dete- 
riorated, I'd see what Google+ 
would offer us to switch al- 


legiances, right after I checked 


whether Google:+ still existed. 
Within just a few hours, 

Twitter's 435th most followed 

user, Jimmy Kimmel, joined 


my union, though he would 
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agree only if he got to hold the 
bullhorn and if we called ita 
twunion, which sounded very 
reasonable compared with 
making me do some prank 
that involved twerking. I was 
pretty sure Neil Patrick Harris, 
who with 6.6 million followers 
is the 112th most important 
tweeter, was going to join the 
twunion, but after some back- 
and-forth, NPH backed out. 
“This is a cool idea, but I worry 
there would be a backlash 
from followers,” he told me. 
“Should we just buy stocks?” 
Twitter’s CEOs, apparently, are 
the kind of union busters who 
can instill fear even ina man 
who can defend himself with 
song, dance, acting and magic. 

UFC president Dana White 
(2.6 million followers) told me 
he thought unions were for 
wimps. Justin Halpern, whose 
Twitter account Shit My Dad 
Says has more than 3 million 
followers, also had no interest. 
“My game is exploiting elderly 
family members, not web- 
sites,” he said. 

Even worse, director 
Kevin Smith (about 2.5 mil- 
lion followers) declined 
membership in the twunion 
because he already owns 
Twitter stock, even though 
the company isn’t public yet. 
He bought a bunch of stock 
from a Twitter employee in 
a secondary market 
two years ago, and 
it’s the only stock 
he’s ever bought in 
his life. So I found 
myself in the odd 
position of trying 
to negotiate with 
Kevin Smith, 
Twitter owner, 


Joel Stein 


who responded to my argu 
ments by comparing himself 
to the Green Hornet. I hate 
the new economy. 


For business advice, | 
turned to potential twunion 
member Mark Cuban, who 
not only has almost 1.9 mil- 
lion followers but also has 
$2.5 billion. “That will get no 
traction. It’s been tried before 
with our tech companies that 
went public and had unpaid 
writers,” Cuban said of my 
plan. “The balance sheet is 

in Twitter’s favor. It gave a 
voice to people who needed 
traditional media in the past.” 
I would quote more of Cuban's 
insights here, but he clearly 
does not need me to. 


Funny or Die, the rroth big- 


gest Twitter-content provider, 


TTMUNIONS 



















also wouldn't join. “Although 
we feel Twitter owes us bil 
lions forthelaughswehave | 
providedon their platform, we | 
can’t support unionizing,” Pat 
rick Starzan, the company’s 
vice president of marketing 
and business development, 
told me. If his company ever 
has an IPO, it’s going to have 
to figure out what to do about 
the fact that it doesn’t pay its 
contributors for its content 
either. I had stepped through 
the Internet economy’s look- 
ing glass. lasked Starzan how 
far down the unpaid-worker 


| 





ladder went. “The trickle- 
down economics of paying 
content producers would force | 
us at some point to pay every 
cat on the Internet millions of 
dollars,” he said. 

Despite my limited suc- 
cess in recruiting members, 
lapproached Twitter and, 
without revealing that the 
twunion was really just me 
and Jimmy Kimmel, stated 
our demands. Twitter directed 
me to Section 5 of its terms 
of service, which is not only 
really boring but way longer 
than 140 characters. 

Writing what you want, un- 
fortunately, has always been 
a hobby, and Twitter knows 
that. Luckily, Time does not. 
I've always said I would do this 
job for free, and I'm undoubt- 
edly just a few years from 
having to find out if 
that’s still true. And 

if for some reason 
it’s not, my editors 
can just give this 
column to Neil 
Patrick Harris. I’m 
sure he’s good at 
this too. 3 
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10 Questions 


| moral standards of a society 

| progress with great speed. 
I notice it even within my 
lifetime, that if you read just 
ordinary popular novels from, 
say, the 1920s, they're filled 


Author and evolutionary biologist 
Richard Dawkins on new words, his 
education and, of course, God 


Your new memoir, An Appetite | acompensating hypersensi- with racist words. 

for Wonder, is mostly about tivity to poetry and music. 

your education. How would Are you a fan of evolutionary 
you explain the evolutionary You brought the word meme psychology? 
advantage of teaching people into popular use, and now I think it has been unfairly 
to whom one is not related? you’re trying to introduce demonized. It makes sense to 
This is just one of the very dundridge. How would we use interpret quite a lot of modern 
many things which make itin a sentence? 


It comes from a [character in 
a] novel by Tom Sharpe. A 


humans very peculiar, and 
it’s not just teaching—it’s do- 

















\ 
ing music, it’s doing logic, it’s | dundridge is a minor official ‘~\ 
doing mathematics, it’sdoing | who has no flexibility, no * 
philosophy, it’s writing books. | discretion, no humanity. + 


Just about everything we do 
doesn’t have a simple, naive, 
evolutionary explanation. 


“The dundridges of the pass 
port office are refusing to give 
me anew passport because I 
misspelled my name.” 

Does that meantheydon’tfit | 

with neo-Darwinist theories? 
Allthose things fitit,butina | 
very indirect way. We come 
into the world equipped with 
brains that were shaped by 
Darwinian natural selection 
to help us to survive under 
our wild conditions, which 
were the Pleistocene plains 


You write that you were felt up 
by a master in high school 
but it was no big deal 
back then. Have times 
changed that much? 

It should never have been 
acceptable, of course, but 
it was much more nor- 
mal. And now society 


of Africa. Our brains had | has developed a horror 
abilities and mechanisms like | ofit,and rightly so. But 
setting up goals and recipro- I do think it’s impor- 
cation arrangements, which | tanttonotbe toojudg- 
cement our relationships with | mental of past ages 
other people. And now that | by the standards of 


ourselves, in the same 
way we don’t condemn 
George Washington 

or Thomas Jefferson for 
having slaves, because 
that’s simply what hap- 


our brains find themselves in 
a totally alien environment, 
which has been built up by 
centuries of cultural history, 
only ina very indirect way 
can you interpret the sorts of 





things [we do]. pened in those days. 
Are you actually kind ofa ‘J But we do condemn 
softy? In the book, you seem Thomas Jefferson and 
to do a lot of singing. George Washington for 
I’m quite a softy, yes. I have having slaves, right? 


a blank spot with respect to 
visual art, but I have perhaps 


Yes, I suppose we do, but I 
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human behavior in terms of 
our evolutionary past, never 
forgetting this overlaying by 
cultural history. But I think 
it’s taken too far when people 
jump to acute or ingenious 
hypothesis for why we do 
something and then run away 
with the hypothesis without 
bothering to test it. 


You were at UC Berkeley in the 
late 60s. Yet you never took 
LSD. How did this happen? 
Not only did I not take LSD, I 
didn’t even take cannabis. 


Do you have any regrets about 
that time? 
I don’t have regrets about the 


antiwar politics. I was proud of | 


being teargassed at the People's 
Park protest, but I think with 
hindsight [that protest] 

was a rather discredit- 
able episode. 


Reader question 
from John Blaxland: 
Given how little we 
know about the 
universe, how can 
we possibly be sure 
there is no God? 
There are all sorts of 
things we can’t be 
sure of—we can’t 
be sure there are no 
leprechauns and 
fairies. Science in 
the future is going to 
be revealing all sorts 
of things which we 
have no idea of at pres- 
ent, but it’s extremely 
unlikely that it would 
happen to home in on 
an idea from a Bronze 
Age tribe in the desert. 
—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


FOR VIDEO OF OTHER INTERVIEWEES 
GO TO time.com/10questions 
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She will 

grow five inches, 

letter in volleyball, 

major in Economics, 

marry a man with freckles, 

have a career she loves, 

have two girls she loves way, way more, 
smile more than frown. 
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